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BUTBRATERA. 
CANST THOU FORGET ME? 
BY ALICIA JANE SPARROW. 
Canst thou forget me? 


Speak, unforgotten one! 8 ! was it a deceit ? 
In all that’s past a dream—a cheating dream 2 
. a 





Oh, unforgotten one ! stretch out to me 


The old right hand of friendship! stretch it here! 
Russian Poetry. 





Canst thou forget me, unfurgotten one ? 
Canst thou forget j 

The beauty of the earth—the brightness of the sun, 

The flowers, whose summer lives were just begun, 
When we two met? ; 

Was it our own rejoicing souls which threw 

O’er land and sky that strangely glorious hue ° 

For ne’er have I, since that remembered hour, 

Seen the same beauty un earth, sky, or flower! 


Canst thou forget how dear that hour was deemed 
BY tly fatafal, yet how brie, it seemed 

How strangely fateful, yet how brief, it seemed— 

How pote ten aed ht sweet the dream we dreamed, 
—If dreams they be : 

Which have so strong a pow’r o’er heart and brain 

To make life lovely, or a path of pain! 

’ Dreams are unreal—therefore call these not 
Dreams which thus beautify, or cloud, our lot! 


Canst thou forget me—thou whose fervent heart 
To mine addressed 

Words far too pure to be the words of art, 

Too fond, too trustful to be coined to smart 
A loving breast! 

No lot hath woman—unforgotten one ! 

So dark, so desolate, so deeply lone, 

As when a heart that vowed a faith like thine 

Learns to forget.—Ob, can that lot be mine ? 


Canst thou forget the prayers I’ve prayed for thee _ 
The thoughts I’ve poured 
Forth from my trusting breast, all fearlessly, 
To cheer thee in thy home beyond the sea, 
When dark fate loured ? 
Is this forgotten as a bygoue tale? 
Is man’s ; a heart so fickle, and so frail ? 
Is memory given to my trae breast alone? 
Canst thou forget me—unforgotten one ? 
—g ee 


THE GENEROSITY OF TRUE LOVE. 
A LETTER FROM RIPPOLDSAU, A NEW WATERING-PLACE IN GERMANY. 


® Returning from the waterfall, | had been walking with a grave Swiss 
rofessor of theology and astronomy, end left him to join the ladies, who 
‘ormed the advanced corps. 1 was strack by the worn and altered counte- 
nance of one of these, a widow lady, judging by her dress, who was my 
regular neighbour at the table d’hote, where she was most remarkable from 
always wearing her black bonnet, with a thick crape fall, that entirely co- 
vered the upper part ofhertace I inquired if she were fatigued, or ill. 

‘Oh! yes, { am ill,’ she answered, impatiently, ‘ let us go in there and get 
some coffee—I must be alone.’ 

I entered, with ber, a little sammer-house or refreshment-room, in a small 
garden fronting an inn, still called the Klosterle, that ancient convent, whose 
monks are said to have been in the olden time the patrons of the springs of 
Rippoldsau, being now converted into a church, a picturesque and prum- 
inent object in the landscape, and an inn which affords, in the height of the 
season, sleéping accommodations tor the surplus of Herr Gorgoringer’s 

ests. 

In this offset to the inn of Klosterle, my companion threw herself ona 
bench, and her bonnet on the table, exhibiting to me, for the first time, a 
face which, without being positively ugly, ranked among those s+ well des- 
cribed by the term plain [It was only for an instant, however, for the next 
it was buried in her open hands, with a gesture indicative of emotion bor- 
dering on despair. She was not only plain in feature, but her figure bore 
marks of early debility, which bad left some deformity iu its formation ; one 
shoulder was higher than the other, and the bust, instead of that open car- 
riage so charming in woman, was considerably contracted. Yet the early 
malady which had caused this irregularity of stape had left an expression 
on her countenance, which rendered it in general one of interest. 

_At this moment, however, its only expression was that of passion or of 
misery. 

‘You are very ill?’ I said, in an enquiring manner. 

‘Yes, but it comes from the heart,’ was her answer ; ‘it is one of my bad 
moments : how insufferable to me was the society [ was in!’ 

I thought she was really suffering from a heart complaint; but, in answer 
to my solicitade, she murmured—‘ Oo no; it is feeling—it is the mind that 
suffers : these moments will come on.’ 

ke os she no friends with her?’ I demanded ; ‘no family ? was she quite 
alone ?’ 

‘ Alone !’ she repeated, with a sort of shiver; ‘alone 1—yes, quite alone; 
always alone—I am dead !’ 

I became alarmed; surely I was in company with a deranged person. 

he saw my uneasiness. ‘Pardon me,’ she added, in a calmer tone. ‘I am 
the most miserable creature on earth; bat [ cannot excuse myself tor thus 
giving way to my always concealed misery in your presence. I know not 
why I have done so ; it is the first time ; and yet, you are quite a stranger to 
me.’ 

‘A stranger, undoubtedly,’ I replied, ‘but one who can feel for human 
woe. Why will you say you are the most miserable? ah! who can say so? 
—who dare say they will not yet be more miserable? God is very merci- 
ful; we are not overwhelmed at once; his chastisements are those of a fa- 
ther who would draw his children closer to him. Can you not look to hea- 
ven for peace and comfort?’ 

‘Ah. truly I can—Ido. Yes, God is my dependence; I have a right to 
Jook to him : for, if God supports those who deserve his help, He will sup- 
port me.’ 

‘Deserve! ah, there is the rootof misery! Pride deprives us of the help 
we need—pride leaves us to our own support.’ 

‘] am not proud,’ she answered, in a mournful voice; ‘oh, no! But do 
you think that those who have made great sacrifices for the good or happi- 
ners of his creatures, are not entitled to believe that they merit the su pport 

“and favoor of Gud?’ 

‘No, we merit nothing; because nothing is perfect or entire on eur part: 

even the sacrifices we make to bie will our daty are seldom entire, or if 
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so, are often regretted or repented of. A single regret or repentance must 

efface their merit; and sometimes tke sacrifices we make are made to our 

own will, or the will and desire of others, uot to those of our God: those to 

whom we make those sacrifices occupy, perhaps, his place in our souls.’ 

‘ Ah, there is something in that !’ she murmured, burying her face again, 

with a low moan, in her extended hands. 

‘You read the Scriptures?’ I aked. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Behold, then, in the life of the Redeemer thefonly eutire, pure, and con- 

stant sacrifice of self, yet a sacrifice continually sustaiued by prayer, and ac- 

companied with perfect submission.’ . 

‘ He sacrificed himself to others, and was accepted,’ she rejoined. 

‘ Yes, for the spiritual aud moral good of others. The sacritices we make 

to those we love or idolise are generally made tu their temporary welfare or 

happiness; we may mistake, and do evil when we should do good; and 

when the effect of these sacrifices upon ourselves is that of inducing a re- 
ining or unhappy spirit, we may be sure there is something wrong. God 

fovetb a cheerful giver.’ 

‘You blame me, then?’ 

‘Blame you! how can I? I know not what you have done.’ 

‘Ah! God alone knows that.’ 

‘Then you must look to him alone for comfort, support, and direc- 
tion.’ 

‘Yes, 1 will—I sometimes do try to doso;I like you,’ she added, glanc- 
ing at me for an instant; ‘1 liked you from the first moment you spoke 
to me: it was something in the tone of your voice, I believe. J think it 
would do me good to speak to yuu often; I should weep then more than I 
do now.’ 

At this moment the pretty madchen entered with our coffee, and, though 
we spoke in French, the conversation ceased, and was not afterwards re- 
newed. I saw some large tears fall dowa the pallid cheeks of my suffering 
companion ; and, in her state of evident excitement, I felt that these would 
probably afford. her more relief than my words would be able to do. It 
was ouly iwo days atterwards that one of those strange events which the 
romance of real life affords occurred in the hotel of Rippoldsau, the na- 
ture of which was known only to myself and the unfortunate heroine of 
my story. 

We were seated at the table d’hote, whena newly arrived couple, who 
had been arranging their toilet, adpeared entering the large ante-chamber 
called the salle-a-danse, and approaching the folding-doors ot the salle-a 
manger. {t was not so much the splendid figure of a man in the prime of 
life—perhaps about thirty-five years age, the eyes full of expression, lofty 
brow, and rich, curling hair—that struck the instant attention of our 
whole party, as the air of unmingled happiness and pride which breathed 
on every feature, animated even his movements, and caused every bache- 
lor’s eye to turn upon his companion, as if to seek the object that inspir- 
ed such sentiments. Indeed it was one capable of doing so. Never did 
I behold a sweeter vision of human loveliness in real human form than in 
that of the lady who leaned upon hisarm. She appeared to be two or three- 
aud-twenty, of an exquisite fair.ess, united to an expression impossible 
to describe. When | heard afterwards the remark repeated, ‘ When she 
looks down, it is a Madonna! when she looks up, a Hebe!’ I recognised 
the same kind of idea that had occurred to mayeelt, 

But acold, hard grasp of my arm drew my attention from this brilliant 
pair. Iturned tomy unhappy neighbour, the paleness of death was on her 
tace and lips, which were overshadowed by her crape-fall, so as only to be 
seen when I bent my head beneath hers; her eyes rolled like one in a fit. 
An exclamation that had almost burst from me aloud was suppressed by the 
word, pronounced in a hollow voice, but in one that edges a determina- 
tion to be firm, 

* Save me—save them ! 

She seized my arm more tightly, and arose. 

Led by, rather than leading her, we got out of the room and reached her 
chamber. She entered it with me, closed and bolted the door, and sank 
tainting on the floor. I had perceived enough to know that it might be 
of consequence to her to escape notice, and to suspect that this strange 
agitation had been produced by the appearance of the new comers. Ne- 
vertheless, I proposed calling the native physigian, who resides on the 
spot. 

_ This was, perhaps, the strongest cordial | could administer; she ral- 
lied her powers, and assisted my efforts to place her on the couch. 

‘No, no!" she cried, lifting her hands in supplication, ‘ you wili not do 
that? No physician can do me good, save he who suffers me to die! I 
shall be better now—more tranquil; I know all—suspense is torture— 
doubt is worse than certainty; yes, my sacrifice is accepted—I have not 
died in vain!’ 

Convinced that the unhappy woman was mentally deranged, I remained 
quite silent, treating her as one would do a patient raving in fever. 

* You think me mad,’ she said. ‘I am not so: from ‘this hour I shall 
be calmer, better—perhaps happier. Oh, it is hard to bear; the reflec- 
tion of their happiness—Ais happiness—can it reach me? have they not 
walked over my tomb to gain it?’ 

‘ Compose yourself, I entreat,’ I said, ‘ or I must summon the doctor.’ 
I rose to go. 

* You will leave me? I deserve you should; but you will tell the doc- 
tor, you will tell every one that I am mad: they will come to see me— 
oh!’ she turned her head aside, and groaned bitterly. ‘Ah! do not do 
so! sit down beside me—listen to me—do not leave me! I will tell you 
all, you will know then that I am not mad.’ 

I sat down beside her greatly affected, and, requesting that she would 
not speak at all, promised to come and listen the next day to any thing 
she wished to tell me. 

‘ To-morrow ! she exclaimed, ‘to-morrow you and I may speak no 
more. You are a stranger to me, but I love you. Listen! it will do me 
good to speak ; to think, perhaps, would make me, indeed, what you ima- 
gine I already am.’ 

She held my hand tightly in hers, as if fearful I should escape, and thus 
began her extraordinary recital :— 

* I was an only child, and, being delicate, was educated without disci- 
pene and allowed to amuse myself by reading whatever books I pleased. 

y father died in my childhood and left me a comfortable fortune, inde- 
pendent of my mother. I thought I loved her even passionately ; but, 
perhaps, it was because I had then no other love. I was the sole object 
of her cares—of her more gentle affections. 

‘ She had a friend of her youth, a Hungarian lady, who married a Polish 
officer. The husband was killed; and the lady in her widowhood came 
to reside in a smal] house adjoining ours. She was poor, for her hus- 
band’s property, which was settled on her only son, was left in the charge 
of an uncle until the youth entered his twentieth year, provision only 
being made for the expenses of his education at college. 

‘ The gardens of our houses communicated. We had little other soci- 
ety, for my mother was a being afflicted from her youth up. Disappointed 
in the affections of a wife, she hoped to be repaid in those of a daughter. 
She had a few intimate friends, and her own feelings and my delicate 
health rendered these sufficient to her wishes. 

‘The son of her Hungarian friend was two or three years older than 
myself: ill health and bodily debility rendered me capricious and exact- 
ing. I liked to be quiet and at rest; but I never imajined that any one 
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else. might like the same. Waldemar was bold, active, full of fire and 
spirit of a noble and generous disposition. His mother, who was in- 
debt&@'to mine for almost daily acts of kindness and consideration, wished 
her son in return to be useful or agreeable to me. He loved her fondly 
and I doubt not that the poor boy tasked himself to the utmost to accom. 
plish her wishes. I believe that I was always either imperious and irri- 
table, or silent, occupied in my own reveries drawn from the imaginative 
works which formed my almost constant reading. A disorder of the spine 
rendered it necessary for me to take exercise reclining on a little cami e. 
Waldemar was employed to draw me about the gardens. I believe he 
hated the task ; but I read almost all the time, and never thought whe- 
ther he hated it or not, uttering only a peevish expression or an angry ex- 
clamation when some accident or unfortunate jolt disturbed my repose. 
At the age of thirteen, however, he went to college; and on leaving |* 
obtained a commission in the Austrian regiment of cavalry. Z 

‘I saw him in his twentieth year, just as he came into possession of his 
propesty ; and with a generous and bounding heart hurried to his mother’s 

umble abode, and would have made her leave it to reside with him in 
the Austrian capital, into whose pleasures he was beginning to enter with 
all the ardour of a young and glowing soul. The struggle was great in the 
mother’s heart, between the desire to maintain her beloved retirement 
and the maternal solicitude that urged her to watch over her son and 
shield him by her love. : 

‘ The latter triumphed; and Waldemar only left her to make the ne- 
cessary preparations for her residence at Vienna. 

‘I saw him then, the slave of my girlish days, now young, rich, hand- 
some, elegant, admired, a favourite even at the Austrian court; and I saw 
him all this without ever dreaming that he could be more to me than any 
other fine young man, brimful of thé world, life, and their pleasures. 

‘In the short interval that was to elapse before his mother joined them, 
what events and changes took place! The revolution broke out in Poland. 
Waldemar deserted his regiment to aid the struggle of a country he knew 
not by experience against its tyrants. ’ 

‘ The result of that struggle is too well known. Europe looked on, and 
Poland fell again into the jaws of the vast monster from which it would 
have extricated itself. Alas, alas! for the subsequent history of its ex- 
iled, and too often self-abandoned ones! Waldemar had not completed his 
twentieth year. With unheard-of rashness he re-entered the Austrian 
territories, and found himself beside a gendarme reading his own name in 
the list of the proscribed, which was overhung by the citizens with a 
laurel wreath. Crossing the Carpathian mountains on font, exhausted 
wounded, foot-sore, he reached his mother’s dwelling, which he had left 
last in all the pride and flush of hope, and youth, and wealth,—an exile 
deprived of all, save life and honour only, he returned to sink his weary 
head:on that still loving and ever unreproving heart. 

*T had seen Waldemar in his brilliant hour, and if I too admired him 
no other sentiment was then in my breast. Something more than beanty, 
than brilliancy, than wealth, than the admiration of others, was requisite 
to gain such love, such fatal love, as mine. That somethung was suffer- 
ing, for | believe a woman never can love the man she admires as she can 
love him whom she pities. Isaw Waldemar again—an exile, denounced, 
i a deprived of all save honour. I loved him—such is wo- 

She hid her face, was silent, and sobbed deeply. 

* Yes,’ she continued, ‘I blush, though I have been his wife to say it; 
I loved one who would never have dreamed of such a sentiment on my 
part any morethan on his own. I hid it longin my heart. The feelings 
[ was conscious of cherishing made me more distant and reserved téfardo 
their object, while I envied his mother and mine the cares they bestowed 
the tender offices his state required, for his head had been near y laid open 
by asabrecut, and the wound was imperfectlyhealed. I shrunk from the 
performance of the least of them, and thus, doubtless, increased his alie- 
nation, for if he was kind or attentive to me it must have been for the sake 
of our parents. As soon as he was well Waldemar was to join his com- 
patriots, who sought an asylum in France, from whose government he had 
resolved to accept the trifling pension allowed to the patriot Poles, in- 
stead of, as his mother wished, repairing to England—a country which 
owed less to the Polish armsand Polish nation, but whose people, at least 
crop eb om Sym with them as much. , 

‘It was only when he was actuaily mounted on horseback at his m: ’ 
door, abont to part from us perhaps forever, that some indication pb 
long-repressed feelings appeared. I approached with a rapid movement 
to the side of bis horse, pressed the hand he offered me to my cheek, and 
cried, ‘Farewell! Heaven bless thee Waldemar. Mayst thou ai | ast be 
happy!” With a burst of smothering anguish I rushed into the house. He 
told.me afterwards that he had often thought of that unusual emotion, which 
he had never believed me capable of feeling; so little known in geueral 
are those passions which run dark and low in their own rarely approached 
current. Five years afterwards Waldemar came once more to our retire- 
ment, in order to receive the last blessing and attend the funeral of his be- 
loved mother. They had been years of trial to him. The impoverisbed 
exile’s lot is a bitter and too generally a ruinous one; bat he still retained 
his noble character and dispusition. As for his aspect—you have seen it. 

‘ These five years had dragged their weight over me. I fancied I had loved 
my mother. Alas! I did notseek her happiness, that sole proof of love 
was wanting. I wasunhappy myself, I did not care for the happiness of 
others. Oh! how clearly one sees one’s conduct when the timd to amend 
itis forever gone! 

_‘ After his poor mother’s death Waldemar remained, during the rest of 
his visit, entirely in the house. He was uniformly kind and attentive to me. 
I did not then think, as I afterwards did, that his feelings were those of gra- 
titude for the kindness shown to his mother. I heard of all his privations 
and hamiliations, for he Was obliged to make use of his talents as a painter 
to support himself, and I experienced a sort of delirious joy in hearing of 
them, for I knew that my fortune could free him from them, and | omved 
to blind my eyes to my own wishes and to cause my mother to make him 
an i of this, together with my hand, as an act of generous friendship on 
my pa . 

‘I told my mother my wishes, but I refused to listen to her arguments 
against them ; 1 was deaf to her persuasions, her entreaties. She loved Wal- 
demar, but she opposed my project. Perhaps she saw my unsuitability ; per- 
A aa she was aware of his total want of reciprocity with my ser- 
iments. 

‘ Accustomed, notwithstanding, to obey me—at least, to yield to i 
for with a spoiled child the parent's piace is always reversed, she es 
to make known to Waldemar the offer of my fortune and my hand. He re- 
ceived the proposal with the deepest, unbounded gratitude; assured her 
he saw all the ———e — ictated it: but, taking to himself, or ap- 

aring to do so, all the credit of a generous self-renunciati scli 
Ss be cxid, for our cakes, to eval hina of it, oe 

* We did both’give bim credit for nanimity, butin nseq 
ill. In the hours of suffering I cnened aay leng-shened Soa to epee 
She saw all my deep-rooted love, she knew that | only lived ell benathed 
for Waldemar. Probably she foresaw misery on either side, but her aff 
tion for me conquered her scruples: she suffered Waldemar to be aw of 
my affection. Sbe told me afterwards that he turned pale as itl cn liene 
ing of it, and pressing her hand in silence to his lips, quickly left the room 
In a short time he returned ; the struggle, whatever caused 4 was over; he 
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requested permission to see me directly. Ia short, we were soon afterwards 
man and wife.’ a i 

A silence of some moments followed the last words. Raising up her head 
with a deep sigh, the unhappy narrator continued—- | 

‘ Wademar wished to make France still his residence. We removed there . 
with my mother. Poor woman! 1 never then reflected on what it must 
cost her to leave, at her age, her own native land to live among strangers 
to whose language she had chen a national antipathy, and which she could | 
not in the least understand. I had other cares, other attentions to offer. 1! 
never tought of her nearly solitary existence in the house of her daughter. 
But 1:0. ob! how drearily sounds upon my heart the echo of her oft-repea- 
ted words. “ Mein faderland!” Poor woman! she was taken from the evil 
—she dived before the bour of my punishment arrived | More than a year 
after wy mother’s death I was then myself a mother. The orphao daugh- 
ter of cue of ber relations, who had entered into business in England when 
alyouug man, and married an English lady, wrote to me expressing ber inten- 
tion ol zving to residein Germany among her late father’s connexions, her 
motler having died in her infancy: she ‘had little acquaintance with her 
English relations, and. it washer father’s desire that she should reside in 
Ge: wauy, where the property he left her would render her sufficiently in- 
depeudent. A family going to France had offered to convey her there, and 
she proposed coming to me in hopes that [ could farther her on her road to 
the soutn of Germany. I[ was glad to receive her visit, glad to think I might 
be usefal to her, for 1 knew my mother would have been so, and already 
conscieuce made me feel its sting, though not yet bad 1 awoketo a sense 
of the worth I had lost—of the affection [ had so scantily returned. 

‘Rosa eatne. Well! I see you listen with expectation. You expect that 
I have aint to make, some wrongs to deplore tt dagainet 
me, too, by one who basappeared to you so pure, so lovely. [ have none, 
save that she was too good—too beautiful, that her eoul was tilled with pure 
and noble sentiments, and that a voice of thrilling sweetness conveyed them 
‘irresistibly to the listener’s heart. Yes, I admired—I loved her. Her gen- 
tleness, her unassumed modesty, the blush that kindled on her cheek as she 
uttered in correct French, but in her own sweet English accents, words of 
wisdom and heavenly love, setting us right in many opinions and notions 
with the air of a learner far more than that of a teacher—thesewould have 
-won my regard, even without the affection which she constanffyshowed to 
‘my child and myself. She came among us when the infant was only afew 
days old, and from the moment she took it in her arms it seemed to enter 
into her affections. It was during Rosa’s visit that I became first erlight- 
ened as to my husband’s true disposition and character. : 

‘ Strange to say, notwithstaading all my idolat —the devotion of my love 
to him—I was more sensible of its faults than of its virtues. But my love 
was not of that nature which seeks to remedy defects in its object, and aims 
to love perfection. Jt was in Rosa’s society that Waldemar seemed to ac- 

uire a knowledge of himself, or, if previously sensible of the defects of a 

ter for which education had done little, it was from her that he appear- 

ed to catch that inspiration which tends to all that is high, and elevating, and 

ennobling in man. He felt her influence, and was grateful for it. 1 had 

never thought of exerting any, even if I could have possessed it, and a child 

in comparison of age was my superior in wisdom, in virtue, in every quali- 
ty that renders woman the dignified and worthy companion of man. 

‘It was, as I have said, during Rosa’s visit that I became enlightened as to 
my husband’s real disposition. Alas! too late, too fatally enlightened! I 
discovered that it was susceptible, ardent, tender and passionate; I found 
that his deep and fervent feelings bad lain ever dormant, that he had never 
loved ! This I bad sometimes suspected ; indeed; trom his words even had 
almost concluded; but who could see the altered expression of his face, of | 
those speaking eyes, and not now perceive that a new, a transforming pas- 
sion, had for the first time entered his soul ? I knew, I feltit—with horror for 
him, far, far more than for myself. The victim of my own unrestrained will, 
I had shrouded that brilliant life with gloom, and cast the dull, chill shadow 
ot death over that ardent heart and impetuous spirit. I had loved withoat ; 
being beloved, and I must cling like a blighted, destructive thing about the ; 
object which that love destroyed ’ 

‘OQ! spare yourself,’ I exclaimed ; ‘for pity do not . , ; 

‘Ah! do not interrupt me,’ she replied, squeezing my hand tightly in hers, ! 
‘ you cannot think the relief that words sometimes impart. Let me} talk { 
on for the first—the last time. i 

‘ At first it was for Waldemar only I felt, for his conduct, his manner was, 
such as to prevent me from knowing the bitter sting of jealousy. It wasi 
not for long, however, that | was free from that cruel pang. I well re- | 
member the first time I felt it. Waldemar was a skilful painter, and in the! 
time of his poverty had employed himself in portrait-painting. He still : 
amused himself in taking likenesses, and was employed one day on Rosa’s 
when I only was present. Pushing the portrait from him, as if discontented 
with his work, he exclaimed aloud, “It is impossible! who could depict 
such a face?’ When she looks down it is a Madonna, when she looks up a 
Hebe.’ 

‘IT glanced at the opposite mirror, saw my own triste countenance and 

lain features, and wished I were Rosa, or that Rosa were in my place — 
he love I bore to Waldemar was such that my happiness, even if he were 
outwardly uuchanged to me, could never be purc at the expense of 
his. i knew now, that though until that time he had been content, he had 
never known happiness, at least what now appeared to him to be happi- 
ness, aud he was past the age of vivid and momentary passion—he had reach- 
ed that period when the feelings become concentrated, deep, and unchange- 
able. 

‘The next circumstance fhat served to confirm these sentimentson my 
part, was one that is ever present to my memory, even to my sight. Rosa 
sat in a window holding my child asleep on her lap. She was looking down 
on its ful face ; her own was as calm, as pure. 1 was engaged on some 
small fousehold occupation in the room, and twice called Waldemar to my 
aid without receiving a reply. I turned, and saw him sitting opposite the 
nurse and child, his regards fastened upon them, and these regards so indi- 
cative ef that deep and ardent affection which dwelt unelicited within his 
soul. Oh! the serpent’s sting then indeed pierced my very heart. I felt 
that these two were the objects of his love; Pcuffered myself to think that 
even the child would have been much more beloved had it called Rosa 
mother. 

‘Yes, | was wrong; I see you think so; but do not interrupt me. The 
second time, or perhaps the third, that [ called Waldemar, Rosa looked ap at 
him, and caught that same regard. He started like one awakened from a 
dream, and mechanically hastened towards me. She coloured deeply, and 
mesting a sorrowful glance from me turned very pale. A few moments 
afterwards, though Waldemar, without having observed what past, return- 
ed to his seat, she rose up, and giving me the infant, made an excuse for 
leaving the room. She never again took it in her arms when he was 
present. 

‘ Just at this time one of his relations died, and Waldemar inherited his 
property. Alas! what a few years before would have conferred happiness, 
perhaps now increased his regrets. Had he then possessed this fortane I 
should not have been his wife,—nor that he married me for money. No, it 
was for pity. Well, I will be calm!—There, do not speak ; let me go on. 
Rosa’s visit had been prolonged from time to time, because we gave her 
— of accompanying her into Germany when our child was afew months 
older. She would, however, be no longer delayed. I knew her reason, I 
saw her sense of delicacy, and no longer offered any resistance to a de- 
parture that for all our sakes both pleased and pained me. 1 was very well 
aware that Waldemar had never by words, nor, voluntarily, even by a look, 

betrayed the state of his feelings, if this were fully known to himself.— 
ban say luve is blind, but certainly it believes all others are so. 

erhaps, however, it was the approaching separation that clearly reveal- 

ed to himself the truth to which I could not be insensible. It was the day 

before Rosa’s departure that I reached, without being perceived, the arbour 

im the garden, which was a favourite resort with us all, and generally occu - 

ied by Rosa and Waldemar. There they had spent hours in reading, 

awing, and singing. All her tastes and pursuits agreed with his—none of 
mine. 

‘As[ apprcached the summer-house [ heard the sound of Waldemar’s 
voice speaking in a repressed tone, and saw him leaning with his arm over 
the back of his seat, turned towards his companion, but his face concealed 
from her behind her shoulder. I saw he was agitated, and curiosity, which 
so often brings its own punishment, tempted me to stop and listen. 

«“ Yes,” he said, “ I am glad you are going away.” 

‘“ You are not complimentary,”’ replied Rosa, smiling, but her smile 
seemed forced, and turning her head over her shoulder she caught a 
glimpse of his countenance. ‘ Ah! Waldemar,” she cried, “ you suffer— 
you are unhappy!” 
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what I say. I am young, itis true, and know very little of the world. You 
have known much ; but still, at times, even a very ignorant and inexperi- 
enced woman may prove a useful or a consoling counsellor. [can scarce] 
tell why I said I should perhaps hate you if I knew all—that is to say, if 
knew the cause of your unhappiness; batit is sin that causes the chief part 
of the unhappiness of songhtion ; and I have ever been taught to shrink from 
all that is not pure, and good, and virtuous, and jast to others. Waldemar, 
1 do not wish to be your confidant _Little as I know of lite, my own heart 
tells me that a married man's confidant ought to be his wife only. If I 
were a wife, I am sure | should feel this: all other female confidences may 
be dangerous or treacherous. You have a devoted wife. If there be nothing 
in your beart you should uot conceal from her, open it to her; if there be 
any thing there, any single sentiment, you would shrink from unfolding to 
her, or Blush to tell her, oh, Waldemar! you would not, could not impart 
it tome?” 

‘A silence followed ; I feared to stir ; and anxiety as to Waldemar’s con. 
dact contributed to keep me stationary. After a long pause, during which 
his face, concealed y by bis hand, might have shown the emotion 
which swelled the veins of his temples, he looked up, pale, but with com- 
posure, and raising the hand he held to his lips,— PX o5 

«« Rosa,” he said. “ you have saved me—saved me from sinking in your 
esteem; saved me from my own remorse; saved me from sbrinking from 
the regards of my wife! Yes, my sweet guardian angel shall not have to 
blush for having called me her friend ; for stil! calling me so, were that title 
maintained by the sacrifice of life.” His lips touched her beaatiful and open 
forehead. 

‘ Rosa, trembling with emotion, arose ; she pressed his hand between both 
of hers, and murmuring, “God grant it may be so; and that I, too, if ig 
norantly [have erred, may be saved from my owua remorse !”’ withdrew wo 
quickly to allow Waldemar to reply to these last words, and hurried along 
the path ia an opposite direction to thaton which I stood Waldemar, re- 
specting her feelings and conduct, did not attemp! to follow; but turned 
away to the other side, and consequently stood before me ere | had time to 
escape, even had I desired fto do so. An involantary start of sarprise it 
was impossible for him to avoid, and an expressiun of conscious guilt, equal- 
ly involuntary, and perhaps still more causeless, for an instant ciseomposed 
his candid countenance. The next he had recovered himself; and speak- 
ing with gravity, and with a manner that might have reassured me for the 
future, he said,— : , 

‘** Maria, have you been here lomg enough to learn with me to admire 
fully, and reverence more deeply, the noble and lovely character of your 
friend? ” 

‘« That was the tarning point in my life’s history: had { used it aright, 
Waldemar might still have been my husband But what wife, what woman 
ever submitted tranquilly to such emotions of jealousy as then tormented 
me? Insteadof meeting the candid spirit of my hasband with meekoess 
or affection, instead of causing him to feel, amid the wanderings of his own 
heart, the fixedness of miue, I ccolly answered, in commonplace terms, ‘ I 
have been here long enough to learn to regret the folly that urged me to 
place myself or my fortune at the disposal of one who was ‘o prove himself 
so regardless of an undesired boon.”’ 

‘Fire flashed from the proud eyes that were bent upon me. A lvok of 
scorn—the first I had ever met—made me feel the littleuess that had breath 
edin my words ; that lofty brow seemed to distend, the nostrils dilated.— 
But Waldemar’s conscience was not clear of having wronged me, at least 
in heart; impetuous as he was, he checked the rising passion. My own 
heart had whispered to me, ‘ Throw yourself at his feet, into his arms—it is 
not yet too late.’ But pride and jealousy spoke otherwise. 

«“ Maria,” Waldemar resumed, “I will not be angry, for in some respects 
I deserve'your reproaches. As for yourseif{——” 

‘{ was in hopes he was going to make some insulting remark; but he 
only added :—’ 

‘« Tt is too late to think of restitution in that respect ; but as to your for- 
tune, from hencetorth not a penny of it shall pass throagh my hands. You 
say these gifts were unsolicited. It is true ; but you caunot believe that in 
accepting them Ijwas influenced by mercenary motives, since they were un- 
hesitatingly declined when I thought that the desire of freeing me from the 
deplorable condition of a proscribed man alone dictated the generous offer. 
Yet, Maria, though the knowledge of your affection alone actuated me in ac- 
cepting them, I should, perhaps, have done better had I candidly told you 
that the recollection of my boyhood had done anything but prepare the a 
for alove of riper years; but, when flattered with a hope that a union wit 
me would promote your happiness, I was also tempted to believe that I 
should be more satished with my feelings as a husband than | could with them 
as a professed lover. I knew your disposition. I knew that, to the man 
who possessed your strong affections, you would prove a devoted wife.— 
Maria, have I ever failed in that respectful tenderness which, from the mo- 
ment you gave me your hand, [ ever desired to show towards yuu? 1 speak 
now without premeditation, under peculiar circumstances. You know that 
Iam sincere. Tell me if I have failed ?’ 

‘* Never, Waldemar !”’ I cried; and with an effort, and unfortunate effort, 
refrained from sinking on that noble heart which had involuntarily wronged 
me—yet not wronged me—only given to another what I had unjustly 
claimed,” 
‘«* Then let the past be forgotten,” he said, gently pressing my hand.— 
“ Depend on my efforts to prove myself worthy of your confidence ; depend 
upon the gratitude of your husband.” 
‘Oh, that bitter word gratitude! how it stung my inmost heart! and Wal- 
demar unhappily completed the impression it made, by adding :-— 
‘« And do not visit my wrongs upon Rosa, she is wholly guiltless even 
of a thought injurious to you.” 
‘Ah, ifhe had not added these words! if he had not alluded to her!— 
Bat why dol say if? Are not these things the work of destiny, of Provi- 
dence ? 
‘Oh!’ I interrupted, ‘ do we not often make our own destiny 2’ 
‘ Well, well, do not speak. Hearme. We must not discuss,’ she resum- 
ed as follows:— 
‘I coldly answered, 
‘«« Waldemar, all shall be forgiven ;’ and J turned away by the path Rosa 
had taken, leaving him to continue the other alone. 
‘That evening | was cold to her. 1 knew I was unjust to her, but I could 
not help it. I hated her because she was so much better, sweeter, lovelier, 
than myself. She perceived my coldness, and her eyes were constantly full 
of tears, which she took every pains to prevent Waldemar from seeing. He 
was miserable. The hour of separation was a relief to us all. The next 
morning Rosa left us. 
‘I cannot describe the existence that my husband and I dragged on after- 
wards; it was that of prisoners confined together, chained together; but de- 
nied all social intercourse. Yet there was no enmity on either side; a re- 
roach, an insinuation was never breathed. One would have said our feel- 
ing were stagnant as our hearts; yet, perbaps, they only flowed too deeply, 
too widely there. This cruel state of life was entirely owing to me—it was 
my fault alone. 1 knew afterwards thatit was so. All this time he occu- 
pied my entire thoughts, my heart and sou]; but to conceal this from him, 
to affect indifference—even = me , was my sedulous care. Men, I had 
heard, despise what is easily gained. The recollection of my offered hand 
made me wretched ; and, fool that I was, I now imagined that the appa- 
rent coldness of the wife might atone for the unsought love of the maiden. 
What a means of making him forget the blank which the departure of Rosa 
had left in our society ! I devoted myself, and my whole attentions outward- 
ly, to my child—it was the only link between us; and when I looked at it, 
it was not so much with a mother’s fondness as with a wife’s anxieties. | 
felt that my affection, my care for it, were all a pretence. I was punished 
for this also. 
‘One day the little thing was standing on my knees, its little feet planted 
firmly there, as I held it erect, wondering at its strength, and gazing sadl 
at it while it laughed in infant joy. It suddenly gave a sort of spring, fell 
back, turned black in the face, and died. Yes, al] was over ; the link, the 
only link was broken. I had seen my error towards my poor mother when 
it was too late. I always see my errors when I can no longer repair them, 
I now saw my error towards my child. I had made it an excuse. I had 
been a hypocrite, a false mother, because a too anxious wife. My miserable 
love for one who had never loved me had lost me my mother and my child. 
So I thought, so I felt.’ 

‘You know well the art of self-tormenting,’.I interposed. 

‘Yes, yes; perhaps so. However, my grief, though immoderate, was 
silent, even sulky. Lrefused my husband’s sympathy. I appeared to 
think it impossible he could share my regrets. My health, which was al- 
ways indifferent, grew daily worse. 





‘ He turned suddenly round ; that voice of surprise and emotion, of un- 
affected anxiety, was indeed irresistible. He hustily caugl.t her hand aud 
looked in her face. 


*“ Yes, [ suffer, I am unhappy,” he said; “ the most miserable, the most | tion to health. 


hopeless of men. Oh, Rosa, if you knew all!” 
*“T should perhaps hate you,” she abruptl 


Position. 


‘The next moment Rosa's sweet womanly feeling reproached her se-| were to die now ? 


interrupted, turning very 
pale, and withdrawing her hand. Waldemar’s head sunk back to its former | and I knew it not; utterin 


* One day while conversing with, rather than consulting my doctor, he 
expressed bis regret that he could nut prevail ou my lusvaud to iry tue Ger- 
man waters, which he had prescribed as absolutely essential for his restora- 
My husband! Waldemar! Was he ill? He who had 
never known a day’s illness in hia tife save from the effects of his wounds! 
He, the object of my unceasing meditation, ill, suffering before my eyes, 

K ' daily my own complaints; sensible to the bur- 
den of my misery, I had all this time been unconscious of his! Ah, if he 
I burst into a hysteric laugh as the idea of what my state 


verity: she turned entirely round towards him, and giviag him back her | would then be presented itself to me. 


hand,-— 


*“ Waldemar, my friend, and my friend’s husband,” she said, in a tone 


‘The doctor, alarmed at the effect of his disclosure, was also astonished 
at my previous ignorance, and justly attributed it to my excellent husband's 





that struggled for firmuess, “ do not be angry with me. 


Listen calmly to| tenderness for my feelings. Alas! he had been silent because 1 had been 








to him as astranger. [saw immediately the cause of his refusing to go to 
Germany ; I saw his unwillingness to excite my suspicions, and | resvived 
to act another part. My eyes once opened, I beheld with astonishment the 
change in his aspect, the hollows beneath his eyes, the beavy brow, the fad. 
ed complexion—all spoke pain of mind still more than that of body. 
‘ That night in my silent chamber, I formed my plan; I took my solemn, 
steadfast resolution, 1t was my wish to be divorced ; to see Waldemar again 
at liberty would, I thought, render me happy. But there were no grounds 
for obtaining a divoree, even in Germany; and, if it were obtained, it could 
not etfect the object [ now had in view, for | knew too well Rosa’s delicate 
sentiments and —_ prejudices, 

‘ Another plan of self-sacrifice, and one that depended wholly on myself, 
ae necessary. I asked myself hadI strength to perform it, and I felt | 


‘The next day Waldemar found me a different person, such as I had 
been six or eight months before. I spoke freely to him, apologised for my 
late behaviour, imputing it only to miserable health and broken nerves. He 
was surprised at this retarn of affection, and admitted that he had suffered 
deeply, and felt my injustice. He imputed this change in me to the dis- 
covery I had made of his health. As the pledge of our reconciliation, [ ex- 
acted a promise that he would obey the physician, and repair to the 8run- 
nens of Nassau. He proposed that I shvuld accompany him. I entreated 
that this should not bea stipulation. My mind, | said, had need of entire re- 

e. I wished to change the scene and air, but could not endure a water- 
ing-place. On the contrary, it was my wish, if he would consent to it, to 
spend some time in travel, especially in those countries with which we were 
so intimately and unhappily connected, but which he was prohibited from 
entering, Hungary and Poland. 

*To this natural desice my Lusvaud made no objection ; be believed, 
indeed, that such a change would tend to restore me to the peace I had 
lost. 

‘Finally, we both set ont and separated in Germany. I bad arranged to 
take a travelling servant from thence, and, after 1 parted from Waldemar, 
found an excuse for parting with my female attendant, and taking one who 
was quite ee tome. I tken hastened to the banker’s where my 
money was lodg Drawing out a part of it, I purchased a small annuity 
under an assumed name, and leaving the residue so that it could be re- 
claimed by Waldemar, [ set out on my projected tour. 1 wrote often to 
Waldemar, and received letters from him, the tone of which. far from that of 
an assumed affection, was truly consolatory to my heart. It told me thatI 
was understood, that I was appreciated, that I was pitied. I felt that, so 
far as depended on himself, Waldemar would be a still better husband to me 
for the time tocome. But this conviction did not move me, my resolution 
was taken ; his kindness, his goodness, only gave me fresh strength to per- 
form it. 1 resolved that he should be happy. Once beyond the frontier of 
Poland, my letters conveyed to him repeated complaints of my still failing 
health. This, indeed, was true; anda revere illness had nearly accom- 
plished my purpose without a falsehood. ButI soon after carried that 
en into effect. 

‘ T easily got a person of my acquaintance, on some trifling excuse, to 
write a letter of dictation, as if to acquaint one of my friends with the event 
of his wife’s death ; the person who wrote it neither knowing who it was 
to, or suspecting that I,was myself the wife whose death I described. I[ got 
another to direct it to Waldemar, and carried it myself to the post. The 
letier contained an enclosure in my own writing—a few lines, as it written 
before my death, affectionately addressed both to him and Rosa, conveying 
to them, jointly the residue of my property, but without the Jeast allusion to 
the conuexion that was to subsist between them ; they expressed only the 
resignation with which | quitted for ever all I had loved or known. 

* Phis was true ; my sacrilice was complete ; | was dead to the world. 
There was no chance of detection. Waldemar could never discover, even 
were he disposed to seek it, the place of my tomb ; for it was in Poland, 
his unhappy land. Nearly two years have passed since my death was 
made known; Waldemar has been the most of that time a widower, but 
was his heart so? Yet sure I am he gave me some tears, and they were 
honest ones. . 

‘The change in my appearance, my widow’s dress and assumed name 
saved me from detection. I thought I might reside with safety in a re- 
tired part of Germany, my native ms lt was while on my way to the re~ 
treat | had selected, that, hearing of the charming seclusion ef the baths of 
Rippoldsau, I was tempted to seek relief from its vataable waters. Could 
I have imagined an idea so wild as that Waldemar my husband, with his 
lovely and adored bride, would have chosen to pass their honeymoon in 
the same retreat ? 

‘Tshall hencefurth be calm. Suspense is worse than certainty—my sa- 
crifice is accepted—he is happy—I have not died in vain !’ 

It would be useless torecord here the observations I made when at last 
permitted to speak. Argument, indeed, was now aseless with the unhap- 
py Victim of her own sensibility and error. To induce her to look to an- 
other world for the happinesswhich she had, perhaps wilfully, lost, in this, 
was all my words, few and feeble as they were, aimed to do. 

The next morning I went to her chamber to see bow she had passed the 
night. [t was locked, and [ knocked without obtaining an answer. Be 
lieving that, like many others who expose their hearts to their fellow-crea- 
tures, she had now repented of having done so, and shrunk from seeing me, 
I retired, intending after the tadble-d’hote, at which I knew she would not 
appear, again to make inquiries for. But at thattable { heard a singular 
tale er and saw Rosa listening to it with the sweet face of a pitying 
angel. 

The poor widow lady, it was said, who had been taken ill at dinner the 
day before, had the same evening been distressingly sammoned to her home. 
She was a most afflicted creature ; her husband’s sudden death bad planged 
her into such a state of grief that she was induced to come to Rippoldsan to try 
the ‘cure,’ leaving her children to the care of a nurse, who, to avoid being 
teoubled by her charge, placed them all on a table while she wax other- 
wise engaged. Endeavouring to amuse themselves there at play, the others 
had rolled the youngest off the table, and if not actually dead when the ex- 
press for its mother arrived, it was certain it would not be alive when she 
reached her home. 

Stories, unlike stones, gather by moving! Perhaps some nearly inco- 
herent expressions had escaped this unfortunate woman in her distress, and 
amid the bustle of a sudden departure, relating to her husband and her child, 
and these being ill understood by the wondering madchen, were related to 
another and ancther, until, as the story passed on through the community, it 
assumed its present connected form; or another solution of it crossed my 
mind, but I did not wish to believe it. Was it possible she might have 
herself given rise to it by making a somewhat similar excuse for her abrupt 
departure ? Only two particulars, as likely to be facts, 1 farther understood ; 
namely, that she had not gone to rest that night, aud set off at four o’clock 
in the morning. 

In my long and solitary walks through the pine-covered mountains that 
border on the Black Forest, I had aie found them left to myself; but 
now I was never sure of being there alone, Many a time I saw the sent to 
which I was hastening already occupied by two happy creatures—like the 
Adam and Eve of my late lonely paradise, | beheld their bright forms 
glancing amid the dark tress, and starting forth in life and joy from the wild 
thickets, or bending their beamy countenances over the mountain stream ; 
1 heard the music of their happy voices, [ felt the sunshine of their joyful 
faces beam upon my own heart, and, away trom all other sights and sounds, 
I could have said the world is all full of joy and love, till a sudden thought 
overcast its shade, and I felt the reflection of their happiness no longer! I 
had often said to myself, what a sweet spot is Rippoldsau to pass a honeys 
moon! I thought so now again, while these two, doubtless, shared the 
thought and echoed the words; but I shuddered while I reflected that a 
word from me, an apes aay stranger, could strike away all the sweet- 
ness from that place and time, and cast the gloom of the shadow of death 
over that beautiful and now blushing cheek. Senna. 

Rippoldsau, August 20, 1845. 
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A JOURNEY TO MOUNT SINAIL, 
BY CAPTAIN MICHAEL MAXWELL SHAW, OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 


Leaving Suez, and sailing along the eastern shores of the Red Sea, we 
arrived at Tor—intending to proceed thence to Sinai, which is distant 
about two days’ journey inland, at a camel’s walk. While waiting for 
the camels which were to convey us to our destination, we frequently re- 
sorted to the famous Waddy Moosa, or Valley of Moses, for the purpose 
of bathing in a hot spring which tradition asserts to have been used as a 
bath by the great Jewish lawgiver. The Hummum Moosa, or Bath of Mo- 
ses, is avoui ten feci syuare and five feet deep, partly enclosed with 
stones ; and the waters, although they emit a highly sulphurous odour, 
are, in consequence of their temperature, exceedingly agreeable to the 
bather. The exact spot at which the Israelites passed through the Red 
Sea, in their flight from Egy pt, is a matter of controversy ; but travellers 
have generally concluded that the Waddy Moosa, with its wells and nu- 
merous palm-trees, is identical with the Elim of the sacred narrative, 
where the Israelites, wearied of the bitter waters of Marah, encamped, 
having found ‘ twelve wells of water, and threescore and ten palm-trees.’ 

Tor is a wretched collection of hovels built of gray coral and mud; and 
so close to the water’s edge, that on looking at the petty embankment, ¢on- 





sisting of stems of date palms laid along blocks of coral, whose duty it 1s 
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inroads of the sea, one could not help entertaining an idea of 
The inhabitants, however, do not appear to be at all ineom- 
moded by such a reflection. They are an indolent race of Greeks, consist- 
ing of about a dozen families, whose spiritual interests are attended to 
~] a priest from the monastery of Mount Sinai, the contented occupant of 
a domicile not less squalid than those of his parishioners. Fishing, the 
sale of dates, and the supplying of water to such ships as touch at the spot, 
constitute their chief means of livelihood. a 
May 4th, 1839.—Our camels having arrived, we left Tor, and striking 
into the Waddy Moosa, halted at the wells of Elim, to fill our sheep- 
skins, and give our camels drink. In this we lost much valuable time ; 
for the Arabs, accustomed to regard water as the prime necessary for a 
journey, insisted upon taking in the whole supply here, though they knew 
we should meet with abundance of it next morning. — : 
We had just extricated ourselves from the multiplicity of sma}l ravines 
formed in the chalky soil of the valley, and were entering another water- 
course, on the farther side of which lay an extensive plain, when dark- 
ness came on, By the advice of our Arabs we came to a halt, until the 
moon should appear. Unbuckling our mattrasses, blankets, and cloaks, 
we sought for the softest places cf the water-course to s read them in, 
while our servants prepared coffee—our Arab conductors doing the same 
for themselves. I was sipping the refreshing beverage when one of my 
companions drew attention to the picturequeness of the scene before us. 
There sat the Arabs around their fire, which was casting up its ruddy 
glow against the bank under which they had chozen their resting-place, 
and ever and anon flashing — some of their bronze faces—bronze both 
in their natural hue, and in the imperturbable gravity of their expression: 
near them were the camels, in their meek and patient attitudes of repose. 
The savage and dimly-discerned scenery around, harmonised in a strange 
put effective manner with the little warm picture which it enclos- 
ed, the only foliage visible, that of the shaggy tamarisk, constituting 
a principal feature inthe whole. The first artists of Europe might have 
envied us the pleasure of such a sight. Upon me the effect produced was 
exactly that ‘ jocund and boon’ sensation which I recollect as having been 
described by a young Frenchman whose travels formed part of my boyish 
yeading, Not having seen Laborde’s splendid work at the time of my 
journey, I was not then aware that the power of causing this peculiarsen- 
sation is held to be characteristic of Arabian scenery. In contradiction, 
indeed, to this observation, I was informed afterwards by one of my com- 
panions, @ man of highly-cultivated mind, that the emotions experienced 
by him on the occasion, and which he considered to be alone appropriate, 
were those vf a wild inexpressible melancholy. Laborde, I believe, has 
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remarked on similar instances which came within his own knowledge, of 


contrary effects being produced on different minds by the same scenery ; 
and the subject is certainly a curious one. As for me, in addition to the 
‘jocund and boon’ sensation which I have mentioned, there soon rose 
another of different kind. I felt in a more profound manner than ever I 
had done before my historical relationship to the past ages of the world, 
to those ancient Israelites wending through this same wilderness, and 
bearing on, within the bosom of their singular economy, a load of blessings 
for all mankind. Here was I on the ground which they had trodden, and 
under the same sky which had canopied them, without the presence 
of Him who led them in all their wanderings, and bore with all their per- 
verseness. 

The moon rose about eleven o’clock ; and, greatly refreshed by our 
short repose, we recommenced our journey, having previously, however, 
had recourse to the never-failing coffee. After a few hours travel, day 
dawned upon us as we were in the middle of an extensive stony plain; af- 
ter traversing which, we entered the mountain ravines which lay beyond 
it, These waddies (water-courses) vary in breadth from twenty to eighty 
yards, and though dry at the period of our journey, presented the appear- 
ance of having recently been filled with water. I was informed, however, 
that it is only after the melting of unusually deep snows on the hills that 
they exhibit any considerable stream—a circumstance which happens once 
in five years. lf embankments of masonry, such as are raisedin India, were 
built across these waddies, perhaps few parts of the world would excel 
this in fertility, for wherever the slightest moisture can lodge, the sur- 
face is seen throwing forth vegetation. To create a soil by pulverising 
the rock, and to secure a plentiful supply «nd equal distribution of water 
by means of embankments, would be works of no great difficulty or ex- 
pense ; and it occurred to us, that if the Pasha of Egypt had visited Sinai, 
the notion of adding this new territory to his dominions would have very 
readily suggested itself. 

The waddies are covered with a profusion of bitter and aromatic herbs, 
which afford nourishment to the camel, and which at times exhale a plea- 
sing perfume ; and these, together with the wiry-leaved tamarisk or bas- 
tard-cypress, and an occasional palm-tree, give a touch of Oriental char- 
acter to the scenery, without detracting from the accuracy of the poetical 
description of the sacred narrative—‘ a waste howling wilderness.’ Per- 
haps of all the waddies on the way to Sinai, none impresses the traveller 
nore than that called the Waddy Habroon, or the Valley of the Hebrews ; 
though why it should have received this name, rather than any other of 
the ravines through which the Hebrews must have passed, it is not easy 
to conjecture. We halted here, and took breakfast under a little projec- 
tion of the rock which bounds one of its sides. But for a streamlet which 
trickled its feeble way through gravel and rushes, wild cypresses, and a 
meagre sprinkling of date palms, and which raised some of the sweeter 
home-feelings, this ravine would have outrivalled all the others for sub- 
limity and solemn grandeur. 

The Scriptural expression—‘ a waste howling wilderness’ —characteri- 
ses, as exactly as language can, the style of the scenery of these waddies 
all along the route to Sinai ; but one must have seen the ragged, shattered, 
and splintery pinnacles of bare red rock frowning above, and literally éis- 
tened to the unbroken silence of the waste below, before one can under- 
stand the full force of the description. Never before had I experienced 
to such a degree that fulness and almost sickness of emotion which, in 
the common phrase of authors, defies the power of language to express it. 

Not only did language appear too feeble ; the very habit of speech seem- 
ed, for the time, an imperfection which belonged only to alow condition 
of being. In his more glorious moments, a poet might rise to a level with 
the Spirit of the mountain scenery of Europe; but here the highest pow- 
ers of description would have been enevelline. A 

: b the haunts of men, morning, mid-day, and evening are distinguished 

y ieir appropriate incidents ; but in the desert, the progress of time is 
measured only by the great horologe of nature. There are three distinct 
aspects of earth and sky in the wilderness. At one time the traveller 
gazes with delight upon the mountain tops as they begin to be pencilled 
out by the rays, and to separate themselves from the heavy masses be- 
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wal owe arose with alacrity, and felt braced for our journey, as 
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Moses)—the name given to Sinai. Our disappointment was extreme.— 
We looked in vain for some awful, isolated mountain, such as we had nee: 
posed Sinai to be. All that we saw was the fore-mentioned ova 
shaped plain, hounded on the right and left by a chain of vast mounds of 
stone, or rounded hills, quite different in character from the other broken 
ranges Opposite to us, separated from the plain by ashallow water- 
course, which wound half round its base, and disjoined from the range on 
both sides—more, however, on the right than on the left—was a mountain 
seemingly about three hundred feet high. This was the mountain the 
sight of which had drawn forth the exclamation of the Arab—St. Catha- 
rine’s, with its famous convent,* behind which, and concealed from us as 
yet, lay Sinai proper. The convent, as seen from where we stood, Pee 
sented an appearance the very reverse of imposing; indeed the whole 
scene was disappointing to our excited imaginations. Was thes the plain 
through which the Israelites had passed when about to receive the law ? 
Was that the mountain where, for forty nights, Moses had remained hid 
from the people, amid incessant thunders and lightnings, and a constant 
smoke ascending from it, like the smoke of a furnace, and the mysterious 
intermitting blasts of a trumpet, exceeding loud? Such, in spite of our- 
selves, were our reflections; and we all agreed, both then and afterwards, 
that we had seen mountains far more sublime. We forgot, in the imme- 
diate feeling of disappointment, that the Scriptural narrative nowhere 
warrants the expectation which we had entertained, of seeing in Sinai a 
mountain different from others in its conformation; and that the tremen- 
dous transactions which occurred on it, stood in no need of the scenic ef- 
fect which our hasty imaginations were demanding. 

Crossing the plain, and approaching the monastery, we could better ob- 
serve the massive masonry of its walls. The monastery gardens, with their 
irregalar and unsubstantial enclosures, lying between St. Cutharine’s and 
the plain, had no doubt detracted from the appearance of the edifice, as 
seen from adistance. Admiring the industry of those who, without the 
asvistance of avy of the appliances of science, had rescued from the bar- 
renness of nature the patches of cultivation which I saw, avd deeply im- 

ressed at the same time by the thought, how deep and strong must have 

n the feeling which could have led men to renounce the world, and 

come to dwell in such a dreary and forbidding solitude, I arrived at the 
monastery of St. Catharine's. ; f , 

The worthy fathers had descried us at a distance with the aid of their 
telescopes, and were quite prepared, not to open their gates for us—for 
that is not the way in hich visitors are admitted into the mouastery of 
Mount Sinai—but to hoist us up by a windlass, into what may be described 
as an overhanging window, or a balcony without a floor toit. A — as 
thick as a man’s arm is lowered, the loop at the end of which being p aced 
under the person to be raised, in the manner of a swinging-rope, he gives 
a signal to those above, who hoist bim up accordingly. In this manner we 
soon effected our entrance into the monastery, servants, baggage, and all.— 
‘One cannot help thinking, that if this device is intended to secure the place 
against Arab aggression, it is somewhat insufficient; besides that the mere 
name of the pasbais an ample protection. If, however, the design of the 
romantic mode of entry be to create an impression on visitors, one can par- 
don the harmless trick for its success. There was, in fact, something pleas- 
ing in being hoisted up some thirty or forty feet of dead wall, and swung 
into a curious-shaped apartment, among a number of good-humuured-look- 
ing fellows, with long beards, and robes of camels’ hair, who, both the 
workers at the windlass and the lookers on, gazed at yeu with the most un- 
sophisticated curiosity. 

When all had ascended, we were conducted to the part of the convent 
appropriated to visitors, where we were accommodated with a suite of 
apartments both for ourselves and our servants. The room which we se- 
lected had an abundance of cushions and Syrian carpets, necessary to form 
that indispensable convenience in the East—a divan. We stood, however, 
in greater need of food than of rest, and the kind-hearted superior accord- 
ingly ordered bread and dates to be set before us. The former was a great 
luxury, after the acid composition which for some days we had been eating 
ander the name of bread; and the dates were an excellent substitute for 
butter—an article which the abstemious monks never see, Simple as the 
fare was, we made a hearty meal, and the crystal water of Sinai tasted as 
if expressly designed to allay the thirst caused by the saccharine matter of 
the dates. It may here be proper to inform all who are interested, that 
the life of any animal is not permitted to be taken within the walls of the 
monastery ; the god fathers, however, are accommodating in their spirit, 
and your servants may slay a whole flock of goats outside if they choose, 
and the carcasses will be hoisted in for your use. As the goats of Sinai are 
reared on aromatic herbs and grasses, their flesh surpasses the finest veni- 
son in flavour. Sheep and cows are not procurable in this part of Arabia. 
The monks themselves live for the most part on fish and vegetables. Hav- 
ing fortunately been informed, before setting out from Tor, of their pen- 
chant for the former article of diet, we had brought six baskets-full as a 
present for them. Not having been salted or prepared for the journey, they 
had certainly not been improved by their carriage through the wilderness ; 
our dragoman, however, informed us thata slight, or even a considerable 
degree of taint, would not prevent them from being greatly relished by the 
fathers. It was a severe fast with them at the period of our arrival; and 
it was provoking to think that two days more must elapse before our fish 
could be tasted. It is expected at the monastery that you pay tor whatever 
you require, with the exception of bread and water, which are regarded as 
tree to all comers. In the English spirit, we first insisted upon defraying 
all our possible expenses, after which we exhibited our present of fish — 
The discipline of the monastery is very rigid ; and at whatever hour of the 
night you may awake, the same incessant heart-breaking chant assails your 
ear. 

And now let us take a view of the interior of the monastery. From the 
veranda or balcony of our quarters, we were bewildered by seeing, piled 
up along the inside of the heavy walls of the quadrangle, an endless series 
of little lodges, almost like children’s card-houses. As we looked at this 
jumble of little cells, we could hardly help thinking, notwithstanding the 
incongruity of such an idea with the locality, how admirably the borders 
of the quadrangle were suited for a game of ‘ bide and seek.’ Becoming at 
length familiar with the appearance of these little tenements, we turned 
our eyes to the more important buildings which occupy the centre of the 
enclosure—the church of Justinian, or Gostinzanoos, as the monks cali bim, 
and the mosque, which, to gratify the Mahometans, is, singularly enough, 
allowed to exist within the monastery walls. Continuing the glance till the 
eye rested on the bare and verdureless masses of dusky shattered rock 
which surrownd the convent like a rampart, the effect was peculiar. The 
walls of the monastery, by hiding the more adjacent ground from the view, 


produced the impression that you were in the bottom of a crater, of which | 


the mountains round you were the sides. Few situations could have been 
selected better suited for the purposes of self-mortification ; and the pro- 
longed endurance of such a place must be inexpressibly painful. The fa- 
thers consider residence in this convent a hard service, and are glad to ex- 
change it for that of Cairo when they can. All things considered, howev- 
er, they are a wonderfully cheerful set of men; and they seemed anxious 
to do all they could to amuse us. We were happy in finding in their num- 
ber a venerable individual whe had been a merchant in Bengal, and had 
visited many parts of India, but had at length, for some cause or other, re- 
tired from the world, and come to end his days at Mount Sinai. This per- 
son attached himself to us during our stay, and was of essential service in 
pointing out and explaining much that was curious about the monastery.— 
Although he professed to have abjured all interest in the world which he 
had forsaken, and even to be careless as to the fate of the relations he had 
left in Hindostan, I did not fail to perceive, that to speak a language which 
his tongue had long disused, but which was still familiar to bis heart, gave 
him pleasure; indeed, all the while I continued addressing him in that lan- 
guage, which had perhaps in by-gone days uttered his tenderest emotions, 
his eye seemed to say, vo less plainly than the voice of the Hindoo shop- 
keepers I afterwards met with in Mocha, ‘ O speak to us once again in that 
dear Hindoostanee, for we do love to hear it!’ 


On the day after our arrival, we were taken to inspect whatever was con- 
sidered worth attention in the monastery. We passed through the church 
built by Justinian. The exterior impressed us with the idea of great anti- 
quity, but possessed no title to the praise of architectural beauty, resem- 
bling a vast powder-magazine rather than achurch. The interior has alsoa 
very ancient appearance, but little more can be said for it, and the traveller 
who seeks gratification in the sight of beautiful paintings or saperb furni- 
ture, would be disappointed here. There are, it is true, silver candlesticks 
at least seven feet high, but their size and their value are their greatest re- 
commendations, the workmanship being rade enough. The paintings on 
the roof and walls are the veriest daubs that ever issued from a brush — 
The mosaic of the church is simple, and, althougb in excellent preservation, 
appears to be coeval with its foundation. After surveying the church itself, 
we were conducted into a spacious recess at its farther extremity, where, 
besides the marble chest or sarcophagus in which the uncorrupted body of 
St. Catharine is said to repose, we were shown the exact spot where Mo- 
ses bel.eld the Burning Bush. Here, in the spirit, or rather according to 


the letter, of the sacred narrative. we were required to take off our shoes 
* The convent of St. Catharine’s, at Sinal, was founded, according to 
tradition, by Helena, mother of the Emperor Constantine, in the fourth 


entury 





tent, when one of the Atabs exclaimed, ‘ Gibbel Moosa’ (Mountain of 
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before we made our opproach. Nor was the penance in the slightest de- 
gree inconvenient, for the passage was covered with rich Syrian carpet.— 
A lamp is kept constantly burning within the shrine, cas'ing a dim religious 
light through the gloom of the holy recess, The cuter coating of the shrine 
consists entirely of splendid silver plates, a minut¢ description of which 
would occupy several pages. Standing looking at them, I could not refrain 
from reflecting on the grossness, albeit the naturalness, of that taste which, 
instead of saving a spot so sacred in our associations in its primeval state, 
a patch of ground on a barren hill-side, with the free winds of heaven 
blowing over it, could think of wailing it in, and roofing it over, and cover- 
ing it with Syrian carpet, and besilvering and beslabbering it with such in- 
door attentions. ' : , 

Before leaving the church of Justinian, | inspected the splendid curtain 
of tapestry said to have been worked by the fingers of St. Catharine her- 
self, and which certainly, if sue worked the whole of it, does credit to her 
patience, as well »s to the forbearance of time. It is a rich web of crim- 
son siik, about twenty feet long and ten broad, wrought with a skill which 
few ladies of the presentage could emulate. The figures are embroidered 
of silk, plentifully intermixed with the richest old twist, and represent 
scenes from the Scripture history—palm-covered Tredeteges, men and wo- 
men in Oriental costume, and flocks and herds, among which the camel is 
always a conspicuous object. Altogether, the curtain, if not one of the most 
tastefal things in the world. is certainly one of the most rare and costly: it 
would sell, I should think, for ten thousand pounds in any capital of Europe. 

Ontside the church of Justinian were shown to us, growing in a small 
bed of earth, three or four reputed lineal descendants of tbe Burning Bush, 
in no very thriving condition. It struck us that the plant thus selected by 
the monks (not the present race, who evidently believe the tradition, but 
those of some former generation) to represent the Burning Bush had not 
been judiciously chosen. It is a rare plane in the district. and resembles 
the raspberry in its leaf, so much so indeed, that I could not help inquiring 
if it produced fruit. The plant which would have agreed better with my 
fancy on the sabject was a small scroggy one, bearing a pretty but diminu- 
tive pink flower, and whose branches are so ‘hick and close, that, if care- 
fully cultivated, it could be shaped into seats by the pruning , 
bardy is this little inbabitant of the desert, that it grows plentifully even on 
Mount Sinai, which also exhibits patches of various kinds of aromatic herb- 
age, including a species of thyme with larger leaves than that of England. 

Having made the tour of the interior of the monastery, we were 
pared to ascend Mount Sinai proper. We were first ushered out of the 
monastery into the garden, through a low subterraneous passage defended 
by two massive iron gates, either of which was capable of resisting any- 
thing but artillery. The venerable superior himself opened these gates, 
and led us into the gardens—a sort of terrace about fifteen feet above the 
level of the ground outside, and containing abundance of fruit-trees, espe- 
cially plums and almonds. Rosemary and similar herbs grow in perfection 
here ; vegetables were vot in season, but we were told they are produced 
in great pienty. , 

From a door in the wall of the garden we were required to let ourselves 
down, by taking hold of a rope, and walking down the wall back wards— 
a task of no great difficulty, owing to the roughness of the masonry. We 
were now fairly beyond the precincts of the monastery, and the ascent be- 

. It was greatly facilitated by a sort of rough stair of large stones, for 
which pilgrims are said to be indebted to the piety of the Empress Helena. 
For my part, however, I saw no difficulty in the ascent of Mount Sinai suf- 
ficient to prevent any youthful lady, with a loving heart, and a stalwart arm 
to lean upon, from accomplishing it. An hoar’s walk brought ue toa small 
flat or landing-place, where we refreshed ourselves at a well of excellen 
water. From this a winding path brought us to a second landing-place, 
where, besides plenty of water, there was soil enough to form a n, 
had the monks so chosen. The only thing, bowever, which we found 
growing here wasa large and beautiful cypress tree. On this part of the 
mountain is an ancient chapel, of no great size, and of as simple architec- 
tare asthe church of Justinian. This chapel, our guides informed us, was 
erected over the burial-place of the propbet Elisha; but as we have no ac- 
count of Eliska’s having ever visited Sinai, and as we are told in the thir- 
teenth chapter of the first book of Kings that he was buried in Palestine, 
this must have been a mistake. Possibly the purpose of the chapel may 
have been to commemorate the scene in the life of Elisha’s predecessor, 
Elijah, recorded in the nineteenth chapter of the first book of Kings; al- 
though the absence of all appearance of a cave near the spot would seem 
to indicate that, even under this supposition, the founder had fixed on the 
wrong locality. Continuing our ascent from the neighbourhood of this 
chapel, we came to another flight of steps resembling the former, bat in a 
better state of preservation. Ascending these, we were told tuat we stood 
on the top of Mount Sinai. 

Mount Sinai proper, as has been already mentioned, is not visible on the 
road from.Tor, being concealed by the intervening mountain of St. Cathar- 
ine’s. There is astriking difference between the colour of the reck compo- 
sing Mount Sinai and that of the rock composing St. Catharine’s—a circum- 
stance which is rendered all the more noticeable by the close juxtaposition 
of the two mountains; so close, indeed, as only to be expressed by the 
word contact. The stone of St. Catharine’s is the same porphyry-coloured 
granite which appears to compose almost al] the ranges of the desert; the 
stone of Sinai, on the other hand, whatever be its composition, is of a dirty 
white and gray colour, with a thin black or brown scurf, produced by the 
action of the weather. In this appearance our imaginations tried to find ev- 
idence of the great elemental warfare recorded in the sacred books; but 
unless in the whiteness of the summit, which might be supposed to have 
been the effect of the bleaching action of fire on porphyry-coloured : 
ite, we could not find traces so palpable as we desired Sinai rises like a 
vast tower from the plain, and is a more roundly-shaped eminence than is 
common in this region. Creeping close to the brink of the —- on 
the side opposite to that by which we had ascended, I gazed downward, 

not without feeling of dread, as the wind swept over me in sufficient force 
to carry me away. On this side, the mountain is not devoid of sublimity, 
which, however, is not increased by the small chapel erected on the spot. 
The plain at the foot of Mount Sinai is of greater extent than the oval- 
shaped one mentioned as stretching out before St. Catharine’s; and, contra- 
ry to the assertions of some, is, with the small hills which bound it (even 
without having recourse to the opinion, that geological changes have been 

brought about in this locality by convulsions which have happened subee- 
quently to the period referred to by the sacred historian,) quite large 
a to have afforded encamping room to the Israelites while the law 
was being delivered. However, we are not bound to consider this moun- 
tain the true Sinai, although there seems to be little room for doubting that 
itis. There is one mountain in the vicinity of Tor, with an immense plain 
at its base, which some are disposed to think is more entitled to the 7 

our. 

The Gulf of Saez is {said to be visible from the top of Mount Sinai, but 
the weather was too hazy to permit our seeing it. Weenjoyed, however, 
at one view all the sublimity af dunert scenery which we had seen only in 
detached portions during var route. A vast exteut uf rocky wilderness lay, 
before us, the shattered and verdureless pinnacles in which seemed like the 
up-sputterings and spray dashes ofa sea of adamant, rolling its reluctant bil- 
lows under the hands of the Creator. 

After luxuriating for some time in the prospect, we prepared to descend 
the mountain by a different route. In the descent, the worthy father who 
acted as our guide, pointed out to us the spot where Moses broke in pieces 
the two tables of stone, and also the place where his hands were supported 
by Aaron and Hur while he prayed for the discomfiture of Amalek. Reach- 
ing the base of Sinai, we pursued a path leuding round that of St. Catha- 
rine’s; and here we saw well-cualtivated olive-gardens, belonging to the 
convent; also a hage stone, which we were informed was the very rock out 
of which Moses had brought water. It is a weathker-rounded mass, of about 
ten feet high and six broad, which appears to have been detached from the 
mountain-clifis above. According to the Scriptural narrative, Moses smote 
the rock only twice ; but here we saw twelvelgoodly gashes. The proprie- 
ty, however, of a separate outlet for the water of each tribe, will be appa- 
rent to every one , 

From Moses’ Rock we were led to the place where the Israelites wor- 
shipped the golden calf—the spot being marked by a hole dug into the rock 
immediately in tront of St. Catharine’s, partly filled with rubbish, in token 
of abhorrence for the idolatry of which it had been the scene. Close to this 
locality we saw an encampment of Arabs, miserably poor in their appear- 
ance, but with large herds of goats—the Arab’s wealth—browsing near 
them. It is quite a puzzle to conceive bow these men can live under their 
slight tenis of black goats’ hair during the snows of winter. 

Our walk ended, we re-entered the monastery by the same route as we 
had used for vur exit. A few curiosities still remained to be seen. In the 
library, the superior showed us a manuscript: Greek New Testament, said 
to have been written by a young lady in the fifth century ; and a surpassing - 
ly beautiful specimen of caligraphy it was. We were shown also a paper 
purporting to be acopy of the firman granted by Mahomet to the monaste- 
ry, the original, on which the prophet, who could not write, had stamped 
the impression of his hand, covered with ink, by way of signature, having 
been taken away by one of the sultans, who deemed it too precious to be 
eft with the monks. The paper which we saw bore the delineation of 
ihe back of a hand, and appeared to be a copy of a copy, made expressly 
to bear handling. ! 

And now came the time when we must quit this wonderful place. We 








parted with friendly regret from our kind-hearted entertainers, to whom 
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we kept waving kisses with our hands while we remained in sight. Under 
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the monastery walls we found a vast posse of Arabs who offered us the rock 
crystals, aud rods resembliug hazel, fur sale. Diseutangling ourselves from 
these people, we recommenced our journey through the scenes of grandeur 
which we had formerly passed. We had an opportunity, before leaving the 
neighbouriiw»d of the monastery, of observing the exceeding hardness of 
the granite of which the desert ridges are composed. Some Greeks and 
Arabs in the -ervice of the monastery were at work, shaping blocks of it 
into buildiug stones; we examined their tools, and found them blunted by 
the operativ.:. I may mention here, that within the monastery are forges, 
anvils, and u!:most every implement necessary to assist human labour in a 
rude state vi tue arts. From the date the monks manufacture a spirit which 
when tinctu:ed with the juice of the southernwood, which grows profusely 
in the dese: t, 1s called agua ardente—a name, however, which it scarcely de- 
serves. ‘!l.c outhernwvod and other aromatic herbs of the desert possess 
the property «! being igniteable in a green state—an unspeakable advantage 
to the traveller, as otherwise the refreshing coffee would be unattain- 
able. 

Mach has een written respectiug the dangerous character of the Arabs 
of the peuiusita of Sinai, So far as my experience goes, I am bound to say 
that, in ali my intercourse with them, I met with the most genuine polite- 
ness—that pu.iteness which Lord Chesterfield defines as ‘a desire to please.’ 
The Greek iu liabitants of the peninsula likewise, both lay and clerical, mer- 
it equal praise. The clergy are simple and dignified in their deportment ; 
they possess iu a high degree the affections of their flocks; and their morals 

pear to be unimpeachable. The monks of Sinai have been accused of 
covetousness ; of this, however, I saw noevidence, Though not rich, they 
are uot servile or cringing. The free-will offerings which flow to the mon 
astery from Europe, together with a small revenue arising from the sale of 
their dates, and ot the spirit which they manufacture from them, support them 
with decency, and enable them to show much kindness to their poorer breth- 
ren, and to the Arab population —Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 

—=>——_—_ 


CHOOSING A WIFE. 


‘ When | wed,’ said young May toa friend with whom he was one day in 
conversation, ‘it shall with a wemau who is pretty; I could love no 
other. She must also be accomplished, I should not otherwise feel happy 
in society with her. She must be good tempered, or we might be eternally 
squabbling. She must be young, or her attractions would very soon fade 


Beauty had so many admirers, that he seldom succeeded in securing atten- 
tion to the offerings he presented at her shrine ; while good temper playful- 
ly hinted that the gentleman who had for so many years shown so much fae- 


tidiousness with regard to others, conld not himself prove a desirable ac- ' university towns. { had long wished to become acquainted wits ts ain. 


uisition. 

. Well, though May—willing to make one more effort ere he resigned him- 
self to despair—beauty is but transitory after all, and good temper a lottery 
—I will be content with youth. It is so delightful to watch the expanding 
of the young mind, and to mouid the character of one’s wife to the perfec- 
tion of our standard. My wife shall certainly be young. But alas for the 
vanity of our expectations! May had forgotten that he was now old, and 
that it is not every one’s good fortune to meet with a young woman who 
would ‘ rather be an old man’s darling than a young man’s slave.’ He pro- 
posed to youth, and he was rejected. From this moment he abandoned 
what a ed to him a hopeless task, and passed the remainder of his days 
‘an old bachelor.’ 

Matthew, in the interim, had entered upon his search after wealth—un- 
satisfactory and humiliating as it is under most circumstances, but particu- 
larly so when made to influence considerations respecting marriage. It was 
n for him to veil his interested motives; and for a time he succeed- 
ed in doing so. As, however, his attentions were ever in the direction in 
which wealth was to be found, they were soon imputed to the right cause. 
This was unfortunate, as it subjected him to many rebuffs. Mothers would 
bid their daughters be cautious of encouraging advances on the part of Mr. 
Matthews; and guardians would delicately hint that his views in certain 
quarters were presumptuous. Our hero was, however, cluthed in ‘triple 
brass,’ and was not thas to be deterred. It was remarkable to observe how, 
in despite of all the defences which surrounded his objects of pursuit, with 
what ingeuuity and iutrepidity he would surmount them ail, aud pro- 
cure an intimation of his ‘ ardent and devoted suit’ to be conveyed to its 
destination, Every similar act recorded in ancient or modern times is, upon 
comparison, cast immeasurably into the distance. Well, unlike hisfriend 
May, he was ultimately successful. Despite all the precautions which had 
been taken to prevent his approach, and in the teeth of all the dangers which 
beset him, Matthews succeeded in obtaining the affections of a young lady 
of fortune, and married her. 

To do him justice, he was not wholly unprincipled. He had wedded for 
wealth, but was quite disposed to love, and to dv all honour to his wife. 
The latter was high-spirited, confiding, and affectionate. Reared in the 
midst of luxury and profusion, she scarce knew the value of wealth, and 
had given little heed to the exhortationsot her friends concerning Matthe we’s 





away.’ 

s When I wed,’ replied his friend, ‘ it shall be with a woman who is weal- 
thy; | shall then be sure of being comfortable for life.’ : 

In the course of time both May and his friend, whom we will call Mat- | 
thews, went in search of a wife. They were both of respectable connex: | 
ions, comely young men, and’ possessed fair ae of making a selec- 
tion. May first entered upon his matrimonial expedition, resolving that he ! 
would adhere implicitly to the combination of qualificatious which he be: : 
lieved could alone secure his happiness. Many months passed away, and | 
among nune of his acquaintances could he select a lady whom he conceived } 
either sufficiently pretty, or accomplished, or good-tempered, or young: 
they were all tolerable; bnt did not attain the necessary standard in either 
of the requisite qualifications. His was a persevering temperament, or he 
might have despaired. At length he was fortunate enough to meet a young 
lady, then in the zenith of her beauty, with blue eyes, auburn hair, and a 
complexion of alabaster and vermilion in their most approved proportions. 
May was smitten. Had his heart been less under the controul of his head, 
he would have fallen straightway ‘ in love;’ but he recollected that beauty 
was only one of the necessary ingredients of his matrimonial compound, and 
he paused. Here, however, was one requisite to begin with—something 
on which he might base his hopes—upon which he might have an assurance 
to proceed in search of the remaining qualifications. He procured an intro- 

duction to the family of the young lady, and was soon on intimate terms.— 
Everything advanced prosperously. The lady was accomplished in the most 
extended signification of the term. She was evidently young, although— 
ladies will be so close—he had not been able to learn her precise age ; and 
he had watched narrowly, but had never succeeded in discovering that she 
possessed any infirmity of temper. He paid her a visit one morning for the 
purpose of presenting her with tickets for an approaching concert, and, be- 
ing ushered suddenly into ber presence, discovered her in the act of pulling 
her younger sister's ears, the latter not having properly learned a French 
lesson to which she had been set. This was improper, but should scarce 
have been an unpardonable offence. May was, however, so surprised aud 
shocked atthe occurrence, that he curtailed his visit to the shortest dimen- 
sions commensurate with good breediug (taking care to make no reference 
to the tickets he had brought), and never returned to the house. He was 
undoubtedly a fastidious young geutleman. 

Beautiful as the morning, and gentle as the dove, was the next damsel who 
passed under his review. A winning kindness lurked beneath the glances 
of her dark hazel eye, and the tones of her voice resembled softest music. 
She was indeed the personation of goodness and kindness. May was en- 
chanted with her appearance ; but with his enchantment was mingled the 
cold calculation which had influenced him, probably for good, in the pre- 
ceding case. He thought he could be happy with this fair creature, were 
she but accomplished. Unfortunately she was not: ber circumstances and 
condition in life were such as had led rather to the cultivation of the amiable, 
than of the more brilliant qualities of a female education. There was sta- 
bility of character, mingled with infinite taste, but an absence of extrinsic 
adornment. May was too much wedded to his standard to be content with 
this, and he thus lost a ‘ pearl of precious price.’ Some time elapsed ere he 
was enabled to make a third essay towards obtainiug a wife possessed of 
beauty, accomplishments, good temper, and youth. He had found youth, 
beauty, and accomplishments, and next, pee temper and beauty, but witb 
these he had not been content. He now met youth, good temper, and ac- 
complishments, but was as little so. This young person who now attracted 
his attention had just passed over that period of fe which has been so apt- 
ly compared to the earliest of the seasons. Her mind partook of the elasti- 

of her gait, yet had it acquired a certain de: of maturity, which told 
of her approach to womanhood. She was the breathing representation of 
the point of transition from the freshness and verdure of spring, to the bril- 
liancy and the brightness of summec. 

She was, however, deficient in personal beauty, nay, particularly ‘ plain,’ 
as the phrase is; and as May resolved that he could ‘love no woman 
that was not beautiful,’ why, he passed her by also. Those persons who 
were aware of the objects of his search predicted an utter failare—not so 
much on account of the rarity of the stated combinations, as of the fastidi- 
ousness of the party who was to judge of their extent. [t was, however, 
May’s good fortune to be at length enabled to test the propriety of his stan- 
dard After many researches, and many disappointments, he met a lady at 
once young, accomplished, beautiful, and -tempered. What aday of 
joy was that to our fastidious friend! how numerous the congratulations he 

stowed — his zeal, his patience. and his perseverance! He would cer- 
tainly Lave become insane from an ecstacy of delight, had he possessed an 
excitable temperament ; but he did not, as has been already perceived. 

May experienced no difficulty in placing his suit in desirable progress ; 
and when it appeared to him that he had submitted to all reasonable delay, 
he ‘ a and was—rejected ! 

_ The lady entertained, and perhaps {we ee . ideas not less exalted than 
his own relative to the party whom she should select as her partner for life, 
-_ it had occurred to her that May by no means coincided with those 

eas 


Such a consummation of all his hopes, of all his perseverance, had not 
been expected, and it inflicted a feartul blow upon nis pride. He endeav- 
oured to reason himself into the belief that he had been grossly ill-used ; 
but he could not conceal from himself thata freedom of selection was not 
his right alone. The result of his reflections was, that if he hoped to obtain 
a wife atall, he must in future abandon one or more of the qualifications 
which he had regarded as 80 absolutely necessary. He determined on aban- 
doning accomplishments. These could be acquired in afier-life, when youth 
and beauty could not; and to create good temper where it had not orizinal- 
Jyfexisted, was very problematical. 4 
aving come to this determination, he had to traverse much of his old 
couree again, but with the disadvantage of new faces and new acquaintances. 
While he had been loitering on his way, now rejecting this beauty, now 
that, time had travelled onwards, and those whom he once knew as ‘ disea- 
gaged,’ either had become the partners of less fastidious persons, or now re- 
garded him with different eyes. A manly elegance of person bad in him 
given place to extraordinary corpulence, and suavity of demeanour to some- 
what of pomposity and irritability. The good things of this life had en- 
larged his bulk, self-eateem had given a disagreeable turn to bis conversa- 
tion, and mortifications and disappointments in the progress of bis matrimo- 
nial plans had rendered his temper uneven. He was therefore no equa! com 
petitor with youngerand more buoyant-spirited persons in the new field on 
which he was entering, and it was not to be wondered at that he was van- 
quished in many set encounters. After very characteristic perseverance, it 
pa again evident to him that he must lower his standard for a wife ano- 
er peg. 
A love of the beautiful had rather predominated in May’s mind, and be 
now resolved that, if he encountered temper, he would be content. 
This would of course sometimes include youth: but it was a great modifica- 


interested views. ‘He has told me he loves me,’ she would reply, ‘and I 


, believe him. He may be poor, but he is not mercenary.’ Accustomed to 


the gaieties of a fashionable circle, Mrs. Matthews contemplated rendering 
her house, after marriage, the agreeable resort of all the e/ite of the society 
in which her wealth entitled herto move. Being atthe same time benevo 
lent, she —— arranged plans of extensive usefulness, On these tw- 
points it seemed probable that some unfortunate collision would occur 
between her husband and herself. Matthews had no enlarged views of 
benevolence ; and his idea of society was limited to an occasional dinner 
or a party atcards. At any sate, he was not disposed that that for which 
he had yielded his liberty, and tought so strenuously, should be what he 
considered ‘foolishly squandered.’ For some months, however, he feltja 
delicacy in stating his views to his wife, simply observing on one occasion, 
‘I fear, my dear, that we must begin to keep our expenditure within more 
circumscribed bounds.’ ‘ Nonsense, Henry,’ replied Mrs. Matthews: ‘ of 
what value is wealth if it ceases to minister to the necessities of the unfor- 
tunate, or the gratification of social intercourse? It you love me, you will 
offer no oppusition to my views in this matter.’ Matthews was about to re- 
ply, bat his wife placed her fingers playtully on his lips, enjoining silence, 
and the subject was discontinued. A few days alter, he had another op- 
portunity of adverting to the matter, of which he availed himself. His 
wife contemplated giving an entertainment on a more than usually splendid 
scale, and was desirous of consulting him relative to some of the arrange- 
ments. 
‘ I suggested the other day, my dear,’ he remarked, ‘ that we should place 
some limit to these entertainments.’ 
‘I think I replied to you, Henry, that if you loved me, you would urge no 
objection ?’ she said pettishly. 
‘I know you did, my dear, but I cannot longer defer speaking plainly , 
we must retreuch,’ 
‘ Must, Henry; did you say must ?’ 
‘Certainly, my dear; the money may be more advantageously disposed 
of than in giving these parties.’ 
‘Is it not mine, Henry ?’ 
Matthews reddened to theeyes; he had not anticipated so pointed a 
question. ‘Its yours; but remember that the law gives me control over 
it,’ he replied somewhat sharply. 
Mrs. Matthews coloured deeply in her turn; and then, a moment after, 
the blood fled from her countenance, and went back rushing to her heart, 
till it produced a feeling of suffocation. Her husband’s language and sen- 
timents were of a nature to which she had been totally unaccustomed : 
his declaration concerning the control which the law gave him over her 
property, brought back vividly to her mind the caution of her friends con- 
cerning his interested motives in proffering marriage. The whole was 
the occurrence of an instant. ‘ Henry,’ she said, as the thought presented 
itself, ‘it is not true what my friends reported of you previous to our mar- 
riage, is it ? 
* What did they say of me?’ he asked. 
‘ They said you sought my fortune rather than myself.’ 
Here wasa direction given to the discussion which Matthews did not 
expect, and the suddenness with which it had occurred completely dis- 
composed him. His wife perceived his discomposure, and reiterate: the 
question. He said abruptly, ‘ it is not true,’ and quitted the room. 
Here wasa disavowal of the suspicion which had occurred to her, but 
the mode in which it had been given was not calculated to produce belief.— 
If it were not well-founded, wherefore the agitation, the delay in giving a 
reply? Suspicion, once excited, overthrows every barrier of confidence, 
and Mrs. Matthews felt convinced that her friends had spoken truth. Pride, 
self-esteem, vanity, love, all brought the tears gushing to her eyes, and she 
wept bitterly. 
Matthews, after composing himself, retarned to the apartment, to assure 
his wife of the falsity of her suspicions. She permitted him to believe that 
he had succeeded, but never again did Mrs. Matthews repose that confi- 
dence in her husband’s affection, and that reliance on his honour, which are 
omang Oe surest safeguards of the happiness of wedded life. They ap- 
eared ta the world a contented, if not happy couple; but Matthews ever 
elt, in despite of himself, that he wae receivin the wages of a mercenary 
trickster; while his wife would sometimes wonder what it was which so 
weighed her spirits down, and rendered her wretched, until she reflected 
that she was wedded to an adventurer. 
—— 


GERMAN STUDENTS. — 
A PEEP AT THE MYSTERIES OF THE HEIDELBERG STUDENTS. 


The Kneipe—The Duel—A Night with the Westphalians—The Comers at 
Langenbrucken—The Fox-Ride—The Commemoration Song, or Lands- 
vater. 


The fashionable watering places on the beaten track of the tourist are not 
the places where any accurate idea can be gathered of German life and 
character—a conviction it is to be feared by no means impressed upon the 
minds of travellers of the present day. The Rhine tourist, who posts along 
in the Eilwagen, or steams at the rate of a hundred miles a day between 
the banks of the magnificent river, pausing perhaps in his career, in the 
midst of picturesque scenery, to gaze upon some storied ruin, or to view the 
= traces of Rome’s dominion in some ancient capital, sees the island and 
the village, the grey castle towering among surrounding vikeyards; he learns 
the history of the Drachenfels, the story of Rolandseek and Nonneworth; 
he sees Bishop Hatto’s tower ; he reads Southey’s legend, and is spel!-bound 
with the wild and romantic beauty which at every turn of ‘the aboundin 
river’ bursts upon his eye. With John Murray’s guide-book in his hand. 
he becomes familiar with all the wild legends of that haunted country. If 
he be an industrious traveller and an early man, he gazes at sunrise from the 
shattered wall of Ehrenbreitstein upon the sparkling waters of the blue 
Moselle and the rich tract of champaign country through which it flows ; he 
visits Marceau’s monument and reads its inscriptions; be inspects the forti- 
fications of Mayence, and the great tun at Heidelberg; he journeys on to 
Switzerland, and returns perhaps by Strasburg and through France, and ha- 
ving undergone the usual ordeal of drinking bad Rhine wine and worse Bour- 
deanx, with no other experience of German society than the various stages 
of the protracted table d’hote, the crowded hotel or the deck of the steam- 
boat can afford, he returns, thinking he has acquired a very fair knowledge 
of the country and its inhabitants. But should he wish really to become ac- 
quainted with German character and society, another plan must be adopted. 
Let him pitch his tentin some quiet country town, and mingle in the do- 
mestic life of its inhabitants: let him become well acquainted with the char- 
acter of the German student, for it is, after all, in their universities that those 
traits of character are acquired by which the German is always distinguish- 
ed. It has, unfortunately, but toooften been the practice to represent the 





tion of his original conceptions. Alas, however, for May’s good fortune! 


German student as a mere beer-drinking, duel-fighting animal; but if those 
who have formed this opinion from seeing him lounge aboat the street, smo- 
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king his pipe, had an opportunity of observing him in his social intercourse 
with his fellows, they would arrive at a very different conclusion. — 

It was my fortune some time since to spend some months at Heidelberg, 
which, as our readers are aware, is the :nost considerable of all the German 


dents, and to see some of those celebrated orgies which we are accustomed 
now to regard as almost traditional; but as had only a slight knowledge of 
the language, and had no acquaintances except a few Eng’ hb, I had almost 
despaired of gratifying this desire, when chance threw an i sve | in m 
way, of which I was not slow in availing myself Meeting accidentally wi 
an English gentleman who had for some years been ent at the uhiver- 
sity, and was a member of one of the students’ clubs or Chores, as they are 
cailed, he was good enough to invite me to accompany him there. The stu- 
dents at the university of Heidelberg are all divided into certain Chores or 
companies, which are bound by certain laws peculiar to each, and these 
Chores are distinguished by particular colours, which the members wear in 
their caps, and in broad ribbons, or Chore bands, which are worn across the 
chest, but underneath the coat. ‘ ' 

There are about fifteen hundred students belonging to Chores, the prin- 
cipal of which are the Westphalians, which is admitted upon all hands to 
be the most gentlemanly and ‘correct’ Chore, the members being, almost 
without exception, men of family and fortune. It is so exclusive, however, 
that it is considered quite an enviable privilage to be admitted into it, and I 
know of one instance where the son of the Prince of Hesse Cassel was ex- 
cluded. The colours worn by the Westphalians are green, white, and 
black. The next Chore is the Prussian, whose colours are white, green, 
black, and white ; the Swabian are white, yellow, and black; the Vandal, 
gold, red, and gold ; and the Nassau, like his * of immortal memory, blue, 
white, and orange. These colours are worn in small caps, beauiisully work- 
ed in cloth of gold and silver. As itis prohibited, however, to display them 
in the street during the day, a covering of black oil-skin is put on, which, 
however, is always removed when the Chore assembles in social intercourse, 
at its Kneipe, or Commers. ' 

I afterwards became an honorary member of the Westphalian Chore. 
I never shall forget the appearance <he interior of their ‘ Kneipe’ pre- 
sented, the first evening | strolled down to the Ritter where they were 
wont to assemble. Upon entering the apartment, for a moment I could ob- 
serve little but tobacco smoke, but upon my eyes becoming accustomed to 
the atmosphere, I saw about thirty young gentlemen seated at a long table, 
all of them with pipes in their months, and a large ‘Chopine’ of beer be- 
fore them. My inviter instantly espied me, and coming forward introduced 
me to the ‘ Senior,’ a fine handsome German, with a pointed beard, who, 
taking off his cap and addressing me in very one English, politely request- 
ed me to be seated. 1 was placed at his right hand, and a huge bumper of 
cool sparkling Bavarian beer, poured out of an earthen jar was set before me. 
When I had leisure to observe my companions, I could not help being 
amused by the infinite variety of their costume; some wore the loose vel- 
vet frock, with slashed sleeves and braided front, the open shirt collar, and 
long hair falling on their shoulders ; some were attired in frock coats of an 
English ‘build, while others, divested altogether of the outer garment, were 
sitting in their shirt sleeves; but all of them I observed wore the green and 
white cap, and had a broad ribbon of the same colours yang 9, their chests 
and shoulders. I had not been very long in the room when the door opened, 
and in came three or four students with black and white caps. There was 
immediately a great stir among my companions, which was followed LY 
dead silence, as the ‘Senior’ rising, made room for the new comers by | 
side, and entered into a conference in a low and mysterious tone, durin 
which aslip of paper, with some names written in pencil wn it, was hand 
about. 

‘What is all this?’ I inquired of my — “pe 

‘ That,’ said he, ‘ you will know presently.’ 

After drinking a glass of beer with the ‘Senior,’ they then rose and took 
their departure. , 

‘ Those,’ said my friend, ‘are the fighting men of the Prassian Chore who 
came to challenge ours. You are in luck, for you will see some duels in 
the morning; all our best swordsmen have been challenged, so you wil 
have ag 5 hr of judging of our skill.’ 

‘ Who are to fight?’ I inquired. , ’ 

‘That man,’ replied he, ‘is one,’ pointing to a Westphalian who was sit- 
ting with his shirt sleeves rolled up above his elbow, while the person next 
to him was feeling the muscles of his arms; ‘he is the fighting man of the 
chore for this “‘ semester,” and has already fought eight duels, although only 
a “ Fox.’ ” 

I looked with some interest at the person pointed out, but in his slight 
active frame and boyish features could discover no traces of such a pugna- 
cious disposition. 

Small printed song-books were then distributed, and several very fine 
spirited songs were sung, one of which, the most favourite of the students’ 
lyrics, I have translated. It has a political er image of the dead 
maiden serving te represent Liberty, which it is the fashion of young Ger- 
many to consider as defunct in the Fatherland. 


DER WIRTHIN TOCHTERLEIN. 
O’er Heidelberg’s old castle 
The rays of morning shine, 
As journey forth three students 
Across the silver Rhine; 
And they come to a small hostel, 
Where, in the time of old, 
Rich wine of Assmanhausen 
The good Frau Wirthin sold. 


‘ We know the juice is famous 
Which from thy grape is prest, 
Come, then, a flagon give us, 
Frau Wirthin, of thy best.’ 
* High in the mantling brimmer 
rich wine sparkles red, 
But her whose eye was brighter, 
My gentle child. is dead. 


Then forth into the chamver 
They took their mournful way, 
Where, like a fair flower withered, 
Frau Wirthin’s —— lay. 
And the foremost on her gazing, 
As he marked her _ cold brow, 
Said, ‘maiden, oh! 1 knew not 
How | loved thee until now.’ 


When the second saw her lying 
Calmly as one that slept, 

He turned him in the chamber, 
And bowed his head and wept. 

‘ [ see thee,’ he said, ‘ faded 

Upon thy virgin bier— 

Oh, how my heart has loved thee 
Through many a bye-gone year.’ 


But the third, before replacing 
O’er his couch the funeral veil, 

Bent down and kissed the maiden 
Upon her lips so pale. 

‘ To thee the dearest homage 

I give which heart can pay ; 

Stern death may take thy beauty, 
But not my love away.’ 


Situated in a deep valley, in the bosom of the haunted Odenwald, stands 
the little hamlet of Newrheim, where the duels are fought; and as we 
rowed next morning across the Neckar, I could not help being etruck with 
the — of the scenery. Behind us lay the town, with its tall ste 

les quaint old roofs sparkling in the sun; while high above, on a 
ofty ridge of the wooden mountain, stood the ancient castle—its grey tow- 
ers and tempest-riven battlements looking proudly down from the dark 
green foliage. Around us were mountains wooded to the very summit, 
while through the fertile valley beyond, waving with the fruits of autumn, 
flowed the beautiful Neckar, rolling along his blue waters to the Rhine.— 
The due! being prohibited by the university laws, although the authorities 
appear to copmive at its continuance, precautions are always adopted in or- 
der te prevent the possibility of a surprise ; and upon these occasions there 
is usually achain of videttes posted from the bridge at the town all along 
the Neckar, and these are lynx-eyed old women, who appear to have a s 
cial gift for discovering a beadle. no matter in what disguise, or from what 
unsuspected quarter he may approach. The instant he 1s seen, the alarm is 
given, and in the twinkling of an eye every vestige of the combat is re- 
moved Passing through a garden filled with beautiful dablias, I went up 
stairs into a large apartment, outside which several dogs were walking to 
and fro, waiting for their masters. It was crowded with spectators; the 
Prussian Chore occupying one end, and the Westphalian the other; while 
in a small recess at the further extremity sat a surgeon, with his box of in- 
struments, sponges, scissors, tourniquets, and bandages, spread out in por- 
tentous array upon the table before him. I watched, with sume curiosity, 
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the minute and careful prejarations each party made for the approachin 
encounter. Standing besidp the Westphalian while he was being arrayed, 
observed that they first puYon him a strong coarse calico shirt made for the 
purpose, which bore the Aarks of taany a fray; next they buckled him 
into the ‘ Paukhosen’ or duelling trowsers, which came up to the waist, and 
are made of chamois leather fastened with st behind. The shirt sleeve 
being then rolled up to the shoulder, a covering of the same kind of leath- 
er was backled upon the sword arm, and a silk handkerchief bound firmly 
round the wrist; a leathern stock was then put round the neck, and a 
with a leather peak for protecting the eyes, placed upon the head, the only 
part of his person remaining actually ex , being the chest and face; the 
sword arm remained all this time resting upon the shoulder of his second, 
who was attired in almost a similar costume, and seemed to have quite as 
difficult a task to perform as his principal, his duty being to watch every 
motion of the adversary, and whenever a blow was struck, or what was 
considered an unfair cut given, instantly to strike up the swords, and this 
office is often performed at the expense of a severe wound. 

[ watched the Westphalian narrowly, and he did not seem in the least 
degree discom or nervous. When the pre tions were completed, 
the ‘ Schlager,’ a long straight sword, blunt at the point, but double-edged 
and sharp asa razor, was placed in his hand, and then each of the comba- 
tants, his arm still supported by his second, walked forward, until they 
stood foot to foot. The position ia which the sword is held, is with the 

int tarned downwards—the cats, therefore, are given by a quick upward 
erk of the wrist. It wasa fine sight to observe the two men, as they stood 
face to face in this unpleasant encounter ; the Prussian was rather the taller | 
of the two, but what the Westphalian wanted in height, the perfect sym- 
metry of lis [raime seemed to promise would be more thau supplied by ac- 
tivity. They stood for a moment eyeing each other, the seconds cried, 
‘ fertig’—ready ? ‘loos,’ off ! the swords crossed—every muscle and fibre 
of the body seemed upon the strain—the Prussian made a cut upwards, it 
was guarded, another followed in tierce, it was also thrown aside, but be- 
fore he could recover his guard, the Westphalian’s sword had severed his 
upper lip ; the seconds then struck up the swords, and the surgeon stepped 
forward to examine the wound, which was bleeding consideraliy. ‘ Nichts,’ 
said he, nodding his head. A glass of water was given to the wounded 
man, the seconds shouted—‘ Fertig!’ and to it they went again. The 
Prussian, notwithstanding his severe wound, sent in some well directed 
blows, bat he was evidently beginning to lose his temper, and I could 
plainly see his cuts were given very much atrandom. The Westphalian 
parried them all with admirable coolness, and at last a cut judiciously plant- 
ed under the sword arm, put an end to the affair, and the Prussian being 
pronounced ‘ hors de combat,’ was led off to be sewed up by the surgeon, 
while the Westphalian, disrobed of his gear, received the congratulations of 
his friends. Such is the German stadent’s duel, and although fatal injuries 
are not often received, it is by no means so trifling an affair as is generally 
represented ; the infliction of a wound, unless it isa very severe one, does 
not put anend to the encounter, which mast last for half-an hour, or for 
twenty-four rounds, each round, as it is finished, being marked upon achair, 
and in aroow filled with spectators. [tis strange to an eye accustomed 
to the ‘ scrimmages’ of our dear countrymen, to see the calm and unmoved 
gravity with which the Germans beheld the various fortunes of the day. 

hey stand quietly by, smoking their pipes, without the slightest symptoms 
of excitement ; and ifa friend, or even a brother, happens to get his face 
laid open, or his nose divided, they look on with the same air of quiet inte- 
rest while the ey nd is engaged in sewing it up. 

The Sabre duel does not often occur; but a it does take place the 
consequences are generally serious. Itis fought only under circumstances 
of extreme provocation, and the combatants are provided with no protection 
whatever. ‘The coat and waistcoat are taken off, the shirt collar thrown 
open, the sleeve rolled up above the elbow, and s slight bandage is fasten- 
ed round the wrist, to strengthen it. I was present at one only of this 
species of encounter, which had its origin in the following circumstances. 

There was an Austrian officer, who happened to be at Manheim, and 
who was well known as a first-rate swordsman. He was, moreever, of 
formidable height, and great personal strength ; which, combined with the 
reputation he had acquired for ferocity, having once or twice killed his man 
ina duel, made him an object of some dread among his associates. He had 
taken a fancy to have his trowsers cut after a peculiar fashion, to fit closely 
tothe calves of bis legs, affording a remarkable contrast tothe Dutch-built 
unmentiouables of his brother officers. Upon a certain evening, at one of 
the Duchess Stephanie's balls, he observed a young student, as he thought, 
looking curiously at his legs, and laughing with some of the bystanders. 
Conceiving thathe was making him the object of his ridicule, he walked 
forward, and asked the student what he was laughing at. 

‘Das macht ihnen,’ was the reply. 

‘Then, sir,’ said he, ‘if you will not tell me, I will horsewhip you in the 
morning.’ 

This was language not to be brooked, and achallenge was the conse- 
quence. They met the following evening, and as the quarrel had mades 
considerable noise, a number of persons assembled to witness the fight— 
many of them, of course, expecting to see the student killed. It certain! 
seemed fearful odds, as the slight youth stood face to face with the gigantic 

and ferocious Austrian. Their weapon was the crooked sabre ; and they 
had scarcely crossed, when the Austrian made an upward stroke, which is 
well known among experienced duellists, and whish, if successful, puts an 
end to the combat, by dividing the sinew of the sword-arm. But he did 
not know his man. The student stepped lightly aside, and made a desper- 
ate cut at the Austrian’s head. He could not recover his guard in time to 
ward it off, and was therefore obliged to throw up his left arm, upon which 
the whole force of the blow tell with such violence as almost to sever the 
hand from the wrist. The duel did not last two minutes; and the unfortun- 
ate Austrian was obliged to have his hand amputated. 

As Christmas approaches, the time of the students’ festivity begins. The 
Schlager, save for festal purposes, is for a season laid aside ; the Christmas 
tree blazes in every ‘ we ;’ pledges of ‘ Freundschaft’ are interchanged ; 
spiced red wine, instead of beer, is quaffed in deep libations ; and all is jol- 

lity and uproarious mirth. It is at this season that cach Chore holds ‘ Com- 
mers ;’ at which all those curious ceremonies, incident to the introduction of 
hew members, known by the name of the Foxride, &c., are performed, and 
at which the Commemoration song, or ‘ Landsvater,’ is chanted in full cho- 
rus. Upon these occasions there is always a strong muster, and the festivi- 
“* ave usually kept up for two or three days in succession. 
ian Commers’ of my Westphalian friends was to be held at the village 
= angenbrucken—a place some miles distant, upon the Carlsruhe road— 
~ thither I received an invitation to accompany them. We all assembled, 

. utoue o’clock, at the ‘Freandlicher Mann,’ or the sign of the jolly fel- 

ow, — there was an excellent dinner smoking hot upon the table, which 

be ecorated at intervals with certain tall and graceful flasks, the glass of 

_ peculiar colour, half-rosy and half-dark, which bespeaks the worth of 

h ain The outward sign did not prove deceptive, for we drank to the 
a of our brethren of Westphalia in as choice a bumper of Steinberger 

er crossed our lips. Then to the ‘ Eisenbahn,’ at three o'clock, away 
bs My = a goodly com pany ; a curious, comical old Scotch terrier, belong- 

§ to the Chore, bounding before us in high glee, as if he knew this was a 
great day for his masters. He carried his railway ticket in his mouth—the 
— ticket bearing, with true German correctness, the picture of a small 
cn = a remarkably bushy tail imprinted thereupon. Down comes the 
esrue train; and, asit slowly drawsup, fifty voices salute a grave and 
Harrah e passenger who occupies its hindmost wagon—‘Ha! the Esil!’ 
Fe - the Esil: —-There he stood, caparisoned with saddleand housings, 

mi - with scarlet ribands, with patient and solemn face, the partici- 
or of our revels—the ass which was to carry the leader of the ‘ Foxes.’ 
ple ye we soon arrived at Langenbrucken, and lounged about the 
comahl tie supper was served; while a cup of café, with a thimbleful of 
xq on iqueur, was handed round. But, hark ! the supper-bell. The fold- 
'ng-doors unclose—whut a dazzling sight bursts upon oureye! Reader ! 
tng have stood within many a rilfiant throng—you may have seen the 
aaa pr ee may have beheld the not less luminous, but less 

: 1erché glare of a lord mayor’s ball; but if you have not seen the supper- 

ss at Langenbrucken, decorated for the Christmas Commers of the West- 

P ey then, gentle reader, you have still something in reserve. 

r rue it is that the sideboard of that spacious hall groaned with no costly 

Sees smile and the sparkling eye of beauty did not light up the 

re is ie utmost elegance and taste were displayed in the decora- 

aa ‘ the room, It was wreathed with rich and beautiful festoons of 
te and white garlands; splendid entablatures, on which were embla- 

‘ a the Westphalian arms, covered the windows ; while in every cor- 

er, blazing with coloured lamps, there stood a tall Christmas tree. The 
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3, spread with snowy damask, were ranged along the centre, 
curious and tasteful devices in confectionery, The most 
lands were lavished in profusion—the Strasburg pasty,and_ the 
ain ty were not wanting; while at every second plate there 
oan y flask, whose portly dimensions and well-waxed cork, spoke 

nes to the sensitive mind. 
At the head and foo 


adorned with anes -_ of every table two Schlagers with basket hilts, 


id white ribands, lay crossed; and the fighti 
m .) : 7 i > ghtin 
jab ae Chore, adorned with silken sashes of the same colour, took 
bell A songs Opposite them. re proceeded with and concluded, a 

§, and the procession of the Fox ride entered through the folding 


doors. Thi ‘ 
rs. This ceremony constitutes the last stage of the ‘ f'ox’s’ education, 


when, having proved himself an experienced s@ordsman by fighting six 
duels, and having passed through its ceremonial, he is qualified to be en- 
rolled as a member of the Chore; and if any legal learned brother should 
smile at this qualification for a university degree, let him only call to mind 
the process by which he became entitled to wear his wig and gown, or to 
argue a special demurrer, and hold his peace 

As this singular procession made its entrée, a very curious old song 
was chanted in full chorus by the whole company. In order to explain 
the process, some translation is necessary ; but as a literal one would be 
almost an impracticable task, I Lave attempted what, if must be admitted, 
is a free translation. The song is, however, well worth reading in the 
original ; it is called— 


* DER FUCHSRITT; OR, THE FOX-RIDE, 


‘ What troop rushes thund’ring down from the height, 
With the jingling of spur and of sabre bright— 

Ho! ho! ho! from the leathern height 

Who breaks on the mirth of our festal night ? 


FOX. 

‘’Tis a gentleman posting along from the town, 
From the leathern eight he comes clattering down ; 
On a leathern jaekass he is mounted astride— 

Ho! maybe he won’t have a comical ride. 


PRESIDENT. 
« And what does this leathern gentleman bring, 
‘hat he comes with a flourish, a kick, and a fling? 
Come, join in the chorus, and loud let us sing— 
Ho! what does this leathern gentieman bring ? 


FOX. 
* Now, widely fling open the doors, for he knocks. 
They open—look yonder !—there enters a fox— 
A fox with a train of some twenty together, 
‘All jolly young cubs, and all dressed in fine leather. 


FOX. 
‘ Your servant, my masters brave, ha! ha! 
Your servant, Herr President, grand and grave, 
We'll drink! or we'll fight! or we'll sing you a stave! 
Say, what would your reverence please to have ? 


PRESIDENT. 
‘ First, pray let me know, Mr. Fox, ha! ha! 
How have you left the Herr Papa? 
Come, give your voice its loudest scope— 
How is your governor off for soap? 


Fox. 
‘ Thank you, Herr President, he’s 80-80 ; 
I believe he is poring o’er old Kikero ! 
Dozing or reading I hardly know, 
So pray let your hamble servant go. 


PRESIDENT. 

‘Go! not till you tell me, ha, ha! ha, ha! 

How you have left the the Frau Mama ? 

Say, what is the gay old lady about, 

And pray does she know that her fox-cub’s out? 


FOX. 
‘I see you're inclined the poor fox to snub, 
Thinking him only an anlicked cub. 
Mama, sir, is cooking the governor’s grub, 
And mashing his wine in a mighty tub. 


PRESIDENT. 
‘ But now, if you please, come tell me too, 
How does the Fraulein sister do? 
Is her blue eye watching the stars above, 
Is she mending stockings, or making love ? 


FOX. 

‘ Bless me, your eects bewilder my wits— 
Athome the Fraulein sister sits, 

And all the day long, long stockings she knits ; 
So pray let me go or I’ll fall into fits. 


PRESIDENT. 

‘You say you can fight, and sing, and swipe, 
Have you any objection to take a pipe ? 

If so, I can tell you, you're quite unripe 

To live with ‘ Bursch ’ at the jolly ‘ Kneipe.’ 


FOX. 
‘A pipe! I can smoke it, and tike it to boot— 
Meerschaum, cigar, and the strong cheroot— 
Believe me, for all I have quite a zest, 
But amild Havanna would suit me best. 


PRESIDENT. 

‘Ho! Fisherman here! the large bowl bring, 
With the weed from Turkey, that’s just the thing, 
So! high to the brim, upcram it thus! 

Who smokes all this 1s the man for us. 


FOX. 
‘No more! Just give me to drink a drop— 
My head spins round like a humming-top— 
Away ‘der Teufel,’ off with it quick— 
Helpe me, ‘ Ach Fott !’—I'm sick, I’m sick. 


PRESIDENT. 

‘ Then get you off to your earth again— 

You're not yet fit to carouse with men ; 

When you're up to a pipe like this in your den, 
Come back to the Burschen Commers then.’ 


Tho Captain of the Foxes, attired in a round beaver with a golden band, 
a black frock coat with red collar and pocket flaps, white leather breeches 
and long top boots, entered, riding upon the ass before mentioned, while 
tugging away at the bridle of this animal, came the celebrated Red Fisher- 
man—a person of so much importance in all the students’ merry makings, 
that I trust I shall be pardoned for stopping to describe him. In 
Mr. Ackermann is of the middle size; summer or winter he never wears 
any clothing but a shirt and trowsers; the collar thrown wide open disclo- 
ces a chest and neck like a bull’s, the hue of which, I suppose by constant 
suction of the beverage, is very similar to that of Bavarian beer. This per- 
souage is a constant attendant upon the students: when they get drunk at 
the ‘ Kneipe’ or ‘Commers,’ he wheels them home in a barrow, sharpens 
the Schlagers for the duel, and being a man of ty personal strength and 
dauntless courage, his services in any row with the Bauers are very accept- 
able. After this remarkable personage followed the train of ‘ Foxes,’ all 
attired in black coats, white breeches, and top boots, and having for head 
gear huge cocked-hats, trimmed with white lace; they entered the room 
riding upou two-legged wooden chairs, with backs shaped like horses’ heads. 
This singular train then commenced a circuit of the apartment, round which 
they must go twice, while the spectators stand by with napkins knotted u 
tight into ropes, burned corks, and long flambeaus of paper, with all whic 
instruments of torture it is their privilege to assail the unhappy Foxes, who, 
of course, make ita point to run through this fiery ordeal as fast as possible. 
Upon this occasion. however, the ass upon which the leader of the party 
was mounted, proving refractory, refused to ‘go,’ and the whole train conse- 
quently came to a stand still, amid a perpetual torrent of missiles which was 
hurled at their heads. In vain did the unfortunate Captain lay about bim 
with a heavy riding-whip, the only weapon of defence he had; in vain did 
the Red Fisherman tug at the ass’s bridle, who, planting himself more firmly 
upon his forelegs, gradually slid down into a sitting posture, and set up a 
frightful braying. At last, however, a lighted squib jadiciously administer- 
ed about the region of his tail, roused him from his apathy, and off he setjat 
a hand-gallop, bearing down in his —- a supper-table loaded with 

lass, and then arose a scene of uprvar and confusion impossible to describe, 
in the midst of which the Foxes getting to the door, succeeded in gaining a 
place of temporary security. i leugth restored, the tables 
were dented. fresh glasses set down, and then commenced the business of 
the night. immense silver bowls, {ull ofa fragrant and delicious compound 
of spiced wine, were ranged at intervals along the board. It wassuch rare 
liquor that I asked for the receipt, and for the sake of the curious here it is: 
—six bottles of Champagne, four of brown Burgundy, two of Assmanshau- 
ser, a little brandy, with orange juice and white sugar ‘to suit the palate.’ 
A band stationed at one end of the room then struck up a magnificent chorus, 
and the commemoration song or Laudsvater was chanted by about a bun- 
dred voices. The effect was astounding Some of the stanzas were of such 
ee beauty that I have attempted a translation, which, however feeble. 
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will yet serve to give an idea of the meaning— 
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‘ Be silent all, loud swells the strain— 
Hark, how its magic notes resound ; 
Send it in chorus back again 
Tiil the ear drink the wonder-sound ; 
And as thy glorious numbers full, 
Ready with flashing swords we stand 
To perish at our country’s call— 
Oh, sweet song of our Fatherland ! 





‘ Look to the rays which glancing from her, 
The sword—my bride, so softly shine, 

Aud thus I swear to keep my honour 
Stainless as this bright sword of mine. 


Then raise the green and white cap high, 
Pierce it with that good weapon thus, 
And swear to stand until you die 
A brother brave and true to us! 


‘ And while you grasp the glittering steel, 
The wine cup raise in your left hand, 
And deeply drain it to the weal 
Of our beloved Fatherland! 


When this song was concluded, the gentlemen who, decorated with the 
green and white sash, were presiding at either extremity of the table, 
arose,and each taking one of the schlagers which lay crossed before them, 
they proceeded to periurm the ceremony of piercing the cap, which was 
performed in this wise. Commencing at the foot of the table, each laid 
his sword upon the head of the man who sat opposite, the whole assem- 
bly at the same time chaunting forth in tull chorus the first verse of the 
song; he upon whose head the sword was laid, immediately stood up with 
glass in hand, and touching the glass of his opposite neighbour, drained it 
off to the weal of Fatherland ; they then shook hands, and each taking a 
schlager from the presidents, they clashed them together, and taking off 
their caps, passed the points through, and drew them down to the hilt, 
singing the while the second last verse of the song; the president then 
proceeded to the next, and so on until they had collected un the swords 
all the caps of the company. When this was done the last verse was 
chaunted, and they went down the tables again, each man standing up, 


‘and as he joined in the chorus, taking his cap off the sword. 


This ended the ceremony of the installation of the Foxes, and the 
rest of the night was spent in uproarious conviviality, and, to the credit 
of the fragrant compound we imbibed be it spoken, that although towards 
midnight the Red Fisnerman’s wheelbarrow was put into frequent re- 
quisition, there were very few of our Westphalians who complained of a 
head-ache the next morning. 

Borne upon saffron pinions, I know how wide a flight over land and 
sea is taken by our beloved ‘ Maga.’ It is wafted to many a distant clime, 
of which its readers here but little dream. I know not, if like Mr. Punch, 
it has been posted on the Pyramids, but I, who am no great traveller, 
have seen it in many an unexpected place ; upon a library table at Vien- 
na have I recognized the familiar cover, and hailed with delight in a for- 
eign land, and surrounded by astrange tongue, those letters which brought 
back to me the memories of home! If therefore this little sketch, penned 
to while away the dullness of a winter’s night, should, as there is every 
chance it may, meet the eye of a brother of the Westphalians, he will, [ 
hope, pardon the liberty I have taken with his Chore. I trust the guest 
has been guilty of no breach of privilege in attempting to shadow forth 
its mystic rites. I never can forget your kind and unaffected hospitality 
toa stranger. I have you all before me now: in the dim interior of the 
quaint old ‘ Kneipe’ I see your portly ‘ Senior,’ with his flowing beard 
and moustache, puffing away at his pipe with the painted bowl. I see 
you too, ‘ Herr Pagoda,’ with a big flask of Champagne under your arm, 
and wearing upon your friendly face that scar you got when you floored 
the Swabian ; [ see you, ‘ Mr. James’—at this hour you are about light- 
ing your fifth ‘ cigarette ;’ I see my friend the terrier, Mouffle, with his 
green and white collar, and his comical old face, seated at the head of the 
table beside a huge ‘cruiskeen’ of beer; I have you all before me still, 
and the memorials of those pleasant days are in perfect keeping. Yet, 
hung upon a peg ia my chamber, is my green and white Chore-cap—the 
rent still remaining in the top which was made by the sword of Von 
Stralenheim, on that memorable night I was initiated. Gleaming over the 
mantelpiece, are the schlagers with which, under your auspices, | became 
cunning of fence ; and though they now oy idly by the wall, no rust is 
ever suffered to dim their blade. This time last year I was among you, 
and now from a distant city, many huodred miles away from your beautiful 
town, a brother sends you greeting. May your Christmas tree blaze as 
richly as when I saw it last—may your Schlager be still as keen and your 
wine as sparkling—a merry Christmas and happy new year to my beudisen 
of Westphalia!— Dublin University Magazine. 


— 
SHAKSPEARE IN PARIS. 


From the last Edinburgh Review.— Continued. 
Othello, Tragedie de Shakspeare ; traduit par le Comte Alfred de Vigny. 
(uvres completes, Vol. VI. Paris. 
Hamlet, Tragedie de Shakspeare; traduit par M. Leon de Wailly. MS. 
Paris. 
Jules Cesar, Tragedie de Shakspeare; traduit par M. Auguste Barbier. 
MS Paris. 


The history of the representation is curious and amusing. The first of 
Shakspeare’s plays which M. de Vigny attempted to bring upon the French 
stage, was Romeo and Juliet. This was already in course of rehearsal, when 
it fell to the ground in consequence of Mademoiselle Mars’s consciousness 
of her being unequal to the part of the heroine— Si j’avais l’age de Juliette,’ 
she said, with her matchless oo to the translator, peut-etre n’aurois-je 
mon talent; mais avec mon talent, je n’ai pas l’age de Juliette.’ No o 
competent actress was to be found, and it was abandoned in favour of Othel- 
lo. Mademoiselle Mars ee Desdemona; Joanny, Othello ; and Perrier 
was, as we have been told, an excellent la The sensation—the conflict, 
it excited, was unprecedented. National, political, and literary antipa- 
thies and passions were all roused and active, and the most illustrious cham- 
Eee appeared iu the field. The Duke de Broglie did net think it beneath 

is high station and higher character to take part in the contest. He wrote 
a long and able article on the subject in the Revue Francais. The public 
mind was smarting under the wounds of Waterloo and the stings of Fereign 
invasion. This state of morbid susceptibility was little favourable to a ae 
appreciation of foreign merit; and it is, perbaps, not to be wondered at that 
M. de Vigny was seriously accused of being a partisan of England, and of 
lending his talents to add to the humiliation of the arms of France, that of 

rostrating her literary supremacy before the idol of her most dreaded and 
bated foe. He received threatening letters, and was earnestiy warned to 
desist from his anti-national undertaking. Mademoiselle Mars remarked 
four men who were always seated in the front of the pit, and regularly, 
even when the success of the piece was assured and at its height, hissed 
when the curtain dropped, as a sort of national protest. One man was heard, 
when readiug the names of the personages, to say, ‘ Voyez donc ces noms 
barbares Anglais!— Yago, Yago—v'est comme le miaalement d’un chat.’ 
Nevertheless, in spite of all opposition and all clamour, Othello was acted 
fifty or sixty times. ; 

Translations of several other tragedies of Shakspeare were shortly after 
published ; butas these are accessible to any reader who may be curious 
abvut them, and as none of them except the ‘Fragments of Lear’ by M. 
Anthony Deschamps have any conspicuous merit, we shall pass on, be- 
ing in a condition to do so, to those which are not yet before the public. 

Hamlet, the most difficult of all, was fitly undertaken by M. Leon de 
Wailly, whose very remarkable translations of Robert Burns show to what 
an extent he is gifted with the peculiar talents required for such a task. 
His translation of Hamlet was executed immediately after M. de Vigny’s 
Othello, and preparations were already made for bringing it 00 the . 
when the revolution of 1830 put a stop to that, together with many other 
literary enterprises. From that time to this it has sept: but it 1s to be hoped 
that the admiration excited in Paris ly Mr. Macready’s representation of 
Hamlet will have the effect of calling it forth, and that M. de Wailly will al- 
low it to be printed. ’ 

M. de Wailly’s version of the eternal and universal debate of the soul with 
itself, which Shakespeare has, so to say, formule for all succeeding time, is, 
considering the perfectly opposite gen'us of tie two languages, wondertu- 
ly close, terse, aud vigorous. The weaknesses wre visibly the effect of the 
constraints under which every French translator labours—the timorous and 
conventional language enjoined on French emgnee. and the fatal necessity 
of rhyme. In spite of these, how faithfal ist of on] Eh! qui suppor- 
terait,’ &c., closing with a line so French in its valanced structure, yet so 
faithful to the sense! Here is Hamlet's Soliloquy. 


‘Etre ou ne pas etre; oui, voila la question qu 
Lequel vaut mienx? S’armer de résignation 
Sous les traits outrageants du sort toujours cuntraire ; 
Ou bien se révolter, et, d’un coup, s’y soustraire ? 
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Mourir—dormir—c’est tout ;—et se dire : je puis 
Mettre un sommeil le terme a mes enunuis, 
Aces mille douleurs qu’en naissant la Nature 
Impose avec la chair a tout créature !— 

Ce repos éternel, oh! c’est un denouement 

Auquel nous devons tous aspirer ardemment. 
Mourir; dormir;—dormir! Oui, mais rever peut-etre ;— 
Voila ce qui retient; car pouvons-nous connaitre 

Si, dégagés erfin des entraves du <> 

Il ne vient pas de reve en ce sommeil des morts ? 
C’est ce doute invincible ou l’ame est asservie, 

Qui fait a l’infortuné une si longue vie. 

Eh! qui supporterait les coups cruels du temps, 
L’affront des orgueilleux, oppression des grands, 
Les mépris de l'amour, la justice si lente, 

Les airs des gens en place et leur morgue insolente, 
Letalent par les sots abreuvé de degout, 

Lorsqu’ avec un poignard on est quitté de tout? 
Qui sous de tels fardeaux voudrait suer et geindre, 
N’était le sentiment de quelque chose a craindre 
Au dela du trépas—ce pays inconnu 

Dont aucun voyageur jamais n’est revenu 7— 

C’est la ce qui nous trouble, et l'on préfere encore 
Tous les maux dont on souffre a des maux qu’on iguore. 
Laconscience ainsi fait de nous des trembleurs ; 

La résolution, aux brillantes couleurs, 

Palit devant |’cil terne et froid de la pensée; 

Et plus d’une enterprise importante et sensée 
S’arrete a cette image, et, détournant son cours, 
Perdle nom d'action.’ 


We give also the death of Ophelia, which is remarkable for its graceful 

simplicity :— 
‘ Penché sur le ruisseau, croit un saule, mirant 
Son feui!lage blanchatre au cristal du courant. 
C’est ta que sur ses doigts en guirlande assortie 
S’unit la paquerette au plantain, a I’ ortie, 
A cette longue fleur, d’un sombre violet, 
Qu’en ce pays le patre, a qui l’impudear plait, 
Nomme d'un nom grossier; mais que nos filles sages 
Appellent doigts de mort dans leures chastes images. 
Et comme elle s’avance audessus du torrent, 
Pour suspendre aux rameaux son trophée odorant, 
La branche qu'elle tient casse, et l’infortunée 
Avec toutes ses fleurs dans l’eau tombe entrainée. 
Par sa chute d’abord déployés et flottants, 
Ses vetements sur l'eau la portent quelque temps. 
On eut dit, a la voir, une jeune Nayade ; 
Elle voguait, chantant des fragments de ballade, 
Comme de son danger n’ayant pas sentiment, 
Oa comme née au sein de |’humide élément. 
Mais ce ne fut pas long, la pauvre enfant! Sarobe 
Sous l’onde qu’elle beit pur dégrés, se dérobe, 
Plonge, et la fait passer des chansons et des jeux, 
Au silence des morts dans un tombean fangeux.’ 


We shall next notice the Jules Cesar of M. Aug‘aste Barbier. Thesys- 
tem upon which the author of the Jamles Pr oceeded, differs frum that 
of hisfriends. He has kept his eye steadily fix,ed on the poet rather than on 
the public; and is thus less embarrassed b,g the fetters of convention and 
prejudice than his fellow-labourers, and e gabled to attain to a fidelity which 


' those who wrote for the stage did not “are to aim at. Without in the least 


andervaluing the service which thos’; eminent writers have rendered to lit- 
erature and to France, who have endeavoured to make Shakspeare not only 
accessible, but acceptable to t'y4g French public, we have so much faith in his 
unapproached supremacy, 4g to think no service can be so great as that of 
presenting him as vee | as possible as he is, without the smallest condes- 
cension to those nycioual prepossessions which time will best deal with. 

Perfixed to wf. Barbier’s MS. translation is an introduction, containing 
bis own V.ew of his arduous task, which we are glad to be able to present 
to our readers. 


'—Desirous of keeping as near as possible to the text, both as to the gene- 
ral scope and details, ] have rendered the verse by verse, and the prose by 
prose. Several poets of our day, who have preceded me in this career, 
MM. de Vigny, and Emile Deschamps, have followed another system—the 
have turned the prose into verse. Perhaps this will produce a greater uni- 
ty as a work of art, but | think the physioguomy of the poet is less com- 
pletely preserved. There are, too, certain passages which appear to me to 

efy the pen of the most practised inrhyme. ‘I'bus the speech of Brutus is 
written to the people in prose; but what prose! Its structure is so firm, so 
concise, so elliptical, that it renders translation into verse nearly impossi- 
ble; and then the intention of the author occasionally to lower the language 
of one of bis personages, is so clear, that his translator cannot well refuse to 
imitate him on that point. French verse, such as is employed by Racine In 
his Plaideurs, and such as the new poetical school bas used in its drama and 
} ayy ieces, appeared to me to render with considerable truth tbe free- 

om of the English verse, unrhymed and sometimes truncated. Voltaire, 
in his translation of the three first acts of Julius Cesar, has attempted blank 
verse; bat the absence of rhymes renders the harmony almost impercept- 
ible. Rhyme is absolutely necessary to French verse ; it stands in the place 
of the long and short of the decasyllabical English verse. For the sense, I 
have had recourse to all the translations yet known, and to the advice of the 
pe = most competent in matters of translation and of English literature. 

have omitted nothing. I have given the equivalent of the text in its small- 
est details, trying to render it word for word, and only resorting to peri- 
phrases when absolutely idispensable. Often, too often, the necessities of 
the verse and of the rhyme forced me to amplify. 

© What | have added, I always added with regret; and I ask pardon for 
it of the shade of the immortal poet. Ihave sometimes borrowed from 
the French language of the sixteenth century terms of expression which 
appeared to me more energetic and more picturesque than its present 
forms. In short, | armed myself at all points, “pour lutter avec ce rude 
jouteur,” as Rousseau said when he translated Tacitus. An author whom 
one translates is like perfect virtue ; we may approach but never reach it. 
We do what we can; “on fait fleche de tout bois.” If translations in 
prose are more faithful to the letter, those in verse are, in my opinion, 
more so to the spirit. The movement of the poetical phrase, the bril- 
liancy of the images, the harmony of the metre, and the lyrical tone of 
the sentiments, seem to me better reproduced in verse than in prose. 
Every one, however, must use his own instruments. ‘To one who makes 
verse, it is very difficult to translate a poet otherwise than into verse. 

‘ Without pretending to decide this great question, I may hope that this 
new poetical study on Shakspeare may add weight to the opinion of those 
who support translations in verse. Above all, may it penetrate all minds, 
in a more lively manner, with the lofty lessons which the immortal work 
teaches! For the matter, Shakspeare is always excellent to know. 
Shakspeare is a fruit whose rind, though firm and brilliant, has some 
spots and stains, but whose substance is always sound, nourishing, and 
savoury. 

Such are the views of the translator. They are in accordance with al] 
the great canons of his art, and are expressed with a modesty and simpli- 
city worthy of his genius. Those who are conversant with M. Barbier’s 
verse, and know its singular vigour, freedom, and lyrical force, will not 
be hard to believe that his success has been answerable to his endeavour 
It will, in due time, be pubiished ; meanwhile, we present the ‘reader 
with two extracts :— 


‘ Brutus. Amis, point de serments. Si la qualité d’homme 
Notre douleur commune, et le malheur de Rome 7 
Ne sont pas des motifs assez puissants sur yous, - 

Rompez tout sur-le-champ, et que chacun de nous 

Rentre dans son lit visif, Jaissant la tyrannie 

Veiller jusqu’au moment ov dans son lot impie 

Chacun de nous choira. Mais si—j’en suis certain— 

Ces motifs sont de force 4 mettre au ceur humain 

Le plus lache, un foyer de genereuses flammes, 

Et donner du courage aux plus timides femmes ; 

Dequel autre éperon est-il besoin, amis, 

Pour nous stimuler tous a sauver !e pays 

Que notre propre cause? Est-il besoin de chaine 

Autre que celle-ci—la parole certaine 

De Romains qut jamais ne manquérent de ceur, 

Et la promesse faite a ’honneur par ’honncur, 

Que l'on fera la chose ou périra? Vous, pretres, 


Vous, hommes frauduleux, et vous, débiles etres, 
Qu’on insulte et qu'on frappe impunément,—jurez ; 
Que toute foi suspecte aux jurements sacrés 

Ait recours; mais nous, point: a notre cause pure, 
A nos males ardeurs ne faisons point injure 

De penser que la cause et l'accomplissement 

De l’enterprise aient du s’étayer d’un serment. 


Chaque goutte de sang de tout enfant de Rome 
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Dégénére, et réveldfin vil batard en Vhomme 
Qui viole un seul mot de ce qu'il a promis.’ 


We beg our readers to compare this, line by line, with the original. 
Those who never tried to turn a masterpiece of one language into another, 
will perhaps say, this is not Shakspeare—this word is not the equivalent 
of that—and the like. But we will answer for it, that any one who has 
struggled with the difficulties of translating, will be alike struck with the 
beauty, and surprised by the fidelity of these lines, 

The passage in which the dire exigencies of the rhyme are most cruelly 
felt, is, as every critic will anticipate, the commencement of Anthony’s 
speech over the body of Cwsar. The repetition, so full of meaning of the 
words ‘honourable man,’ is impossible. This burthen, which recurs 
every time with a sort of ominous and alarming force—in sound always 
the same, in meaning always different—is wholly inimitable. M. Bar- 
bier has carefully retained the sense, and has even been at infinite pains 
to introduce every time some word of the family of honnevr. But the 
marvellous effect of the iteration is lost. The conclusion of the speech 
is very finely given. One short extract more and we have done :— 


‘O pardonne le moi, sanglant monceau d’argile, 
Si devant ces bouchers j'ai |’ame si tranquille ! 
N’es tu pas le débris du plus noble mortel 
Que le temps ait va naitre en son cours solenne! ? 
Malheur! je le predis, ici, sur tes blessures, 
Malheur a qui versa ton sang aux ondes pures ! 
Qui toutes entr’ouvrant levrs lévres de rubis 
Paraissent implurer le secours de mes cris. 

Sur l’univers entier les fleaux vont descendre ; 
De ravage et de sang, de debris et de cendre, 
Une guerre civile emplira la longueur 

Des champs Italieus ; tous les objets d’horreur 
Deviendront si communs que l’on verra les méres 
Sourire au vol brillant des lames meurtriéres, 

Au bruit du fer coupant leurs enfants par moitie. 
L’habitude du crime éteindra la pitié. 

Et ton dame, o César, pour la vengeance errante, 
Trainant Até prés d’elle, Até toujours brulante, 
Des chaleurs de |’enfer, sur le vieux sol Romain 
Criera par tout, Carnage ! et laissera sans frein 
Aboyer et bandir les dogues de la guerre, 
Jusqu’a ce quel’horreur de la fin sanguinaire 
S’exhale aux cieux avec les miasmes infernaux 
Des cadavres humains demandant des tombeaux.’ 


With the exception of one or two slight defects, which it is easy to point 
out, but very hard to alter, this is a faithful and powerful translation, in very 
noble French verse—a merit to which English readers cannot be supposed 
to be sensible; but without which all other merits of a French poet fail to 
secure the favour of his countrymen, In some passages, M. Barbier has 
caught the cadence of Corneille with great felicity. 

It is perhaps hardly fair to invite criticism to things which are still con- 
stantly undergoing revision and correction at the hands of their authors ; but 
candid critics will bear this in mind, and competent critics will find abund- 
ant cause to admire them as they are. , 

The Germans have been the first to perceive that of all non-integcourse 
acts—of all prohibitive systems—that directed against foreign gentus and 
intelligence is the most suicidal. With enlightened regard to their own 
highest interests, they give not only free admission, but an eager and soli- 
citous welcome to all merit. They love to see how the great drama of life 
resents itself.to the imaginations of other people; and to compare, to re- 
ne, to adopt, to incorporate. The French and English are yet far from 
this high liberality. ‘ Gurselves, and again ourselves,’ is the motto of both 
—by both held with sufficient tenacity to retard the progress and to embit- 
ter prejudice. 

In this view, the translation and representation of a tragedy of Shakspeare 
in Paris, is an event important to humanity; and in this view, we have 
thought it a sort of duty to ask for a more open-minded and generous sym- 
pathy in its success. The success was, it is true, incomplete, and led appa- 
rently to no lasting results. ‘It was fiercely disputed between friends and 
enemies,’ says the clever author of the Galérie des Contemporaires I]lus- 
tres; * the public, properly so called, remained neutral and impartial.’ We 
doubt, indeed, whether any skill of the translator will ever render Shaks- 
peare palatable to the mass of Pacis playgoers. The tastes ot the French 
people are eminently exclusive and timorous. They recoil with a mixture 
of alarm and contempt from any thing new and unaccustomed ;—forming in 
this respect the most perfect contrast to the audiences of Germany. It is, 
therefore, probable, that neither the genius of Shakspeare, nor the poetic 
and dramatic talent of Schiller or of Goethe, will ever secure them a place 
on the French stage. Indeed this is hardly to be expected, froma nation 
whose tastes have been formed, like those of France and England, by ages 
of literary glory. The free spirit of Germany arose from the youth of her 
literature. ‘The world was always before her where to choose.’ All that 
is to be demanded or perhaps desired of us veterans is, a candid and intelli- 
peat appreciation of various modes of greatness; admiration for forms of 

eauty not consecrated among us by usage; and minds and hearts open to 
all the influences of genius. 

The reception given to the English drama and to English actors in 1845, 
contrasted with that they experienced in 1821, affords a striking and conso- 
latory we of the progress of the public mind of France, in this generous 
and enlightened direction. Let not the pioneers in so worthy an enterprise 
as that of battering down national prejudice have to say, that they have no- 
thing to expect from England but selt-complacent indifference. Whatever 
may be said of French legerete and conceit, we must affirm that the spirit 
in which the distinguished poets, whose endeavours to interpret Shakspeare 
we have attempted to make known, have laboured, is the very furthest re- 
moved from such selfish indisposition. They undertook a most arduous and 
ungrateful task, with a full sense of its insuperable difficulties, and of the small 
amount of fame or reward which attended it. They were penetrated with 
reverence for the sublime genius they sought to interpret to their country, 
and with a feeling of the high nature of the service to which they were de- 
voting themselves. They were fully sensible to the insufficiency of the 
means at their command ; and they now speak of the result of their labours 
with something more than diffidence—with the sort of despair that assails a 
translator when looking up to an unattainable original. 

A few more such generous efforts, generously hailed, and we may be spar- 
ed the humiliating spectacle of science, letters, and art bowing before sense- 
less clamour ;—of nations shutting their eyes to light, closing their ears to 
trath and knowledge, and refusing to listeu to the voice of melody, if trans- 
mitted across a froutier line, or a few leagues of salt water ! 


oo 


LETTERS FROM ROYAL AND NOBLE LADIES. 


Letters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies of Great Britain from the Com- 
mencement of the Twellth Century to the Close of the Reign of Queen 
Mary. Edited chiefly from Originals in the State-Paper Office, the Tower 
of London, &c. By M. A. E. Wood. 

[Second Notice. ] 


As we before remarked, the letters of the matrons and housewives of the 
sixteenth, century are more interesting than the epistles of the queens and 
princesses. In the former we obtain an insight into the domestic expendi- 
ture and arrangements of Noble families in the country. Thus Lady Tail- 
bois, in a minute account of her‘ waysand means,’ mentions that, ‘ in the 
lordships of Kyme, there were wild beasts to the number of ten score, out 
ot which my husband and I were wont to have our beefs for our house- 
hold.’ The breed of wild cattle, except in Northumberland, has been con- 
sidered to be extinct long before the sixteenth century ; but here we have 
evidence of wild cattle in Lincolnshire, and so numerous that they were 
annually slaughtered for winter food. The ‘value of the ‘ great pieces , of 

land belonging to Sir Gilbert, forcibly shows the difference between 
the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries :— 


‘Wherefore most hambly I beseech your good grace, by the way of pity 
and compassion, graciously considering the state of my husband and me 
yoursaid beadwoman, our small comfort and great charges, and, on the 
other side the great pieces of land that my son Sir Gilbert hath in his 
hands already, which now amounteth to the sum of L.34217s. 11 3-4. which 
is as much or more than my husband and [ your said beadwoman have for 
bearing of all our charges, paying our debts, and setting forth our children, 
to except and take this consideration for my excuse for the rest of the de 
mand of my said son; to whom, after the debts paid, and when time shall 
come, I your said beadwoman shall be most glad and ready to do that 
thing [ may for him, to the most best of my power.’ 

But humble petitions were not enough, so she sends ‘ six fat oxen fora 

| poor present to my lord cardinal’s grace against Easter.’ 

The most interesting portion of these volumes are, however, the letters 





of Honor Lady Lisle and her zhters. This lady was the third wife of 
Sir John Basset, who left he dow, with a large family ; and she soon 
| after married Arthur Plantagenet, Lord Lisle, an illegitimate son of Edward 
| the Fourth. Heer first letters are addressed to ‘ Master Cromwell,’ (not 
| Oliver, af erwards Earluf Essex, )ofw hose ‘special goodness’ she oftenspeaks, 
| and who, probably, obtained for her husband the lieutenancy of Calais. The 





letters of her step-daughter, Jane Basset, are amusing. Lady Lisle havimg 
allowed her to reside at her manor-house at Umberleigh, in Devonshire, she 
notifies her safe arrival, Mr. Doctor having sent his man and horse for hex. 
In her second letter she enters into all the minutiw of a country maneg- 
house : 

‘ I have received the stuff of Sir John Bond bya bill, and will do my di 
gence in it goourding unto your mind, God wi ing. I have ba see ¢ your 
beds, both flock and feathers, with bolsters and pillows with cushions and 
coverlets as he received them, by his saying: but God knows in what case 
they may be ; some of them be not able to bide the handling of them to be 
carried unto the wind. As now I have no space nor yet leisure, becemse 
the tabellary was so hasty in going away, wherefore | have overpast mach 
of such things as I would have written unto you asnow. And in my asst 
letter I will write unto you an inventory of everythiug that I have received 
and in what case that everything standeth, God willing. There is muck as 

et I have not received ; and for your cattle in the park, there is tiuwe 

eifers and three kine, which kine I have, [ thank you. Two of your bem 
ers have calved, and one the vicar will deliver me for the cow that he sald 
at Allhallows tide, and the other heifer he wlil sell, ashe saith. He huth 
spoken unto the parson to have the tithing-calf already. You shall pes 
ceive that your miller hath been with me making his moan; except that the 
water be stopped in time the mill shall stand still, which will be tothe 
great hinderance of all your tenants, and others also. The vicar and Jehm 
Davy saith it must be made ; but there is no setting forth in it as yet. Im 
this thing I and your miller will pray you to send your strait answer anée 
John Davy and to the vicar. The miller hath done his good will, and deg 
daily, unto his great pain ; but it is not one man’s work as you know. * * 
Your chapel standeth unserved, saving the vicar causeth one mass ia 
week there to be said, which is of his devotion. But there is an hemest 
sages hath guranteed to serve there for forty shillings Ly the year, because 

e will be quiet to serve God, and he will mend your bedding and other 
such stuff as is need, if it shall so please you for to take him ; a middle 
aged man. I havestaid him unto the time | must know your mind in it* 

The ‘ honest priest,’ who can both sing a mass and mend bedding, sumg 
have been a great acquisition. Such a fact, however, shows that rewe- 
rence for the priesthood, even before the Reformation, must have bees 
fast wearing away. In her next letter Jane Basset shows herself a thrifty 
housewife ; and, as might be expected, farther excites the wrath of the 
housekeeper and vicar, who seem to have managed very comfortably for 
themselves. She also complains that ‘the fishery is utterly dispraised, 
that nobody should offer for it.’ 

* Also, I pray you remember the words that were spoken in the parlemr 
of Subberton by Walter Cawse. Somewhat I have perceived myeelf eimee 
my coming ; and also this bearer, John Bere, can somewhat say hereim, 
he list to speak the truth, or else to med/ (meddle) herein. And also, I 
pray (you) to send me word what your pleasure shall be of your lamp m 
the chapel for I ensure (you) he burneth never day in the week, and seam@ 
holy days, except that I do light him (my)self. AndI pray you send me 
word whether that I shall raaintain your taper in the chapel of our Lady 
of Alston, the which hitherto (I have done) ; and as for the cleanly keep- 
ing of your house, your servant John Bere can ascertain your ladyshin, 
the which is very uncleanly. As knoweth God, who ever preserve you 
and all yours in his honor, Amen.’ 

Aatlaee letter, detailing Sir John Bond’s iniquities, follows ;—how the 
feather-beds and testers of silk were not put out to air ‘this three quav- 
ters of a year,’ while as to the fish— 

‘ What accompt they make unto you I cannot tell, but I can prove that 
when he goeth to market with your fish and receiveth 20s. a-day they pat 
nothing in the book of accompt but 4s,; that is ene week with another; 
and he goes to market lightly, one week with another, three times a-weels, 
besides that he doth sell otherwise. Also, good madam, i heartily deste 
you to send word that all this may be amended, and specially that tw 
foresaid woman come not to your place, for all the country speaks of m 
And so Jesu have you in his protection and keeping. Amen. AlmI 
hear say sir John Bond will be with you shortly, for to excuse him amd 
Bremelcomb, and give you a pig of your own sow.’ 

This is herflast letter, so, unfortunately, we are unable to ascertain whe 
finally obtained the mastery at Umberleigh Manor House. 

Jane Basset, although a knight’s daughter, had evidently received a 
very homely education; indeed, her letters are not in her own hand-wri- 
ing: but Lady Lisle’s own daughters were educated carefully, and some 
of their letters are curious for the light they throw upon the female 
schools of that day. Lady Lisle had also the charge of Lord Lisle’s damgie- 
ters by his former marriage, and the youngest was placed under the charge 
of the abbess of St. Mary’s, Winchester. Here is one of the abbesss 
letters :— 


‘ After due recommendation, pleaseth it your good ladyship to kmew 
that I have received your letter, dated the 4th day of February last pasi, 
by the which I do perceive your pleasure is to know how mistress Br 
your daughter doth, and what things she lacketh Madam, thanks ‘se te 
God, she is in good health, but I assure your ladyship she lacketh comve- 
nient apparel, for she has neither whole gown nor kirtle that you semt te 
her last. And also she hath not one good partlet to put about her meek, 
nor but one good coif to put upon her head. Wherefore | beseech your 
ladyship to send to her such apparel as she lacketh, as shortly as you may 
conveniently. Also, the bringer of your letter showed to me that your 
pleasure is to know how much money | have received for mistress Bam 
get’s board, and how long she hath been with me a whole year ended the 
8th day of July last past, and as many weeks as is between that day amd 
the day of making of this bill, which is thirty-three weeks; and so ee 
hath been with me a whole year and thirty-three weeks, which is im alll 
four score and five weeks. And I have received of mistress Katherme 
Mutton, 10s., and of Stephen Bedham, 20s.; and I received the day ef 
making of this bill, of John Harrison, your servant, 40s.; and so I hawe 
received in all, since she came to me, toward the payment for her beamd, 
70s. Also, madam, I have laid out for her, for mending of her gowne amd 
for two matins books, four pair of hosen, and four pair of shoes, and other 
small things, 3s. 5d. And, good madam, any pleasure that I may do your 
ladyship, and also my prayer, you shall be assured of, with the grace eff 
Jesus, who preserve you and all yours in honour and health. Amen.’ 

Another letter from the abbess acknowledges a preset of peewits andl 
a side of venison. (Lady Lisle appears to have beena liberal friend, a 
ways ready with her partridge pies and marmalade and such like) ; amd im 
it she informs her that she has most thriftily ‘caused kirtles to be made of 
this young lady’s old gowns.’ Lady Lisle’s own daughters were, however, 
educated in France, and not in a convent, butin a private family. Theeb- 
ject Lady Lisle had in view was eventually to obtain situations for er 
daughters, if possible, as maids of honour to Anne Boleyn. She made ag- 
plications to all her friends, and, by the advice of a confidentialservant whem 
she sent over, she endeavoured to gain the notice of the queen by presents 
of little dogs aad birds, both living and dead :— 


‘One of her correspondents informed her, thata maid of honour had tod 
him that ‘the queen’s grace setteth much store by a pretty dog, and ber 
grace delighted so mach in little Parboy, tnat after he was dead of @ fall 
there durst nobody tell her grace of it till it pleased the king’s highness te 
tell her grace of it; but her grace setteth more store by a dog than bya 
bitch, ebe saith.’ Lady Lisle accordingly sent over a present of birds, &e.5 
of the reception of which she received the following notices: ‘1 have re- 
ceived your ladyship’s token and letter, wherein I perceive the conterts, 
and how the queen's grace liked your present of dottrells, and also your ii 
net that hungin yourcharber  Pleaseth you to understand that her grace 
liked them very well, the one for being a special good dish, and the other 
for a pleasant singing- bird, which doth not cease at no time to give her grace 
rejoicing with her pleasant song,—that may be comfort to your ladyshig. 
Moreover, | know her grace is a good lady to you.’ Another correspam- 
dent writes,—‘ The queen did appoint six of your dottrels for her supper, 
six for Monday dinner, and six lor supper. My Lord of Rocheford pre- 
sented them himself, and showed her how that they were killed new at 12 
of the clock in Dover; of the which she was glad, and spoke many vood 
words towards your ladysbip’s good report, as | was informed by them that 
stood by ; and Harris hath made deliverance of your birds and your imagee, 
and all well.” 

Anne Boleyn’s disgrace soon following, they were not sent ; but on Jane 
Seymour becoming queen, the mother renewed her efforts. Scarcely mace 
than a month before her death, Queen Jane, to whom at length both davgh- 
ters had been sent, chose Anne, who it appears was to receive the large sal- 
ary of L.10 a year, out of which she was to find her own wardrobe and heap 
her own mai¢! The situations must, therefore, have been sought after for 
the sake of the many good things—wardships, and such like, — which the 
parents, through their daughters, could apply for. After the death of the 
queen, Anne Basset resided with the Countess of Sussex. 

Lady Lisle was a thrifty housewife as well as a courtlady. The follew- 
ing part of a letter addressed by her to Dr. Thirlby afterwards Bishop ef 
Westwinster, is curious:— 


‘Sir, these be to desire you to be so good unto your servant and worst 
scholar as to write unto me of things that you taught me, how many pounds 
of sugar mast go to how many pounds of quinces, barberries, and danma- 
scenes, or plums. 1 have clean forgotten how many pounds of the one and 
of the other. Now the time of quinces is come, 1 would fain be doing. It 
may please you, therefore, to write to me of all this, and of anything more 
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thet it will please you to teach me. And thus I shall ever remain your poor 
scolar, praying our Lord send you your gentle heart’s desire.’ 4 

Soon after making her quince marmalade, Lady Lisle returned to England 
gaber husband’s business, chiefly esporsiog the Manor of Painswick, which, 
im a thoughtless hour, he had half promised to Cromwell. The occupying 
eveday with the voyage to Dover, one to Canterbury, and only reac ng 
Lendou on the third day, seems a strange snuil’s pace to vs. She is lodg 
*azMr. Tuke’s, in Lothbury,’ and tells Lord Lisle that she found ‘my Lord,’ 
Crosawell, ‘ very good lord to me.’ From another letter we find that she 
fnas received great attention :— : 

» And this is signifying you that [ have been with my lord prince, whose 
life } pray God long to prosper and continue ; for his grace is the goodliest 
bair that ever | set mine eye upon. ray God make bim an old man, for 
Atm I should never be weary of looking on him. Whereas I saw also 
gy lady Mary and my lady Elizabeth; my lady Mary’s grace heartily ask- 
ing bow you did, and even so ceasing to be unto you recommended. I 
gold notfor no good but that I been there, for it was the king’s plea- 
gure I should sodo. Howbeit it was costly unto me; for there is none 
eometh there but they give great rewards * * My lord, I trust you will 
eomeive none unkiodness that I do notsend you money, for as yet | have 
pet received it of Mr. Windsor, nor you have not commanded me by any of 

letters what I should send you. I would gladiy have sent you some 
Bp this bearer, but I fear there are somany casualties and dangers by the 
wey. I pray you, good mine own, let me know yuur mind with the first ; 
trwting you will take no unkindness for my tarrying; for surely | lose no 
time, but am up every day three hours before day ; seeing [ am here 
[ would finish that I came for gladly, ere I depart, so that I might be rea- 
@eably hondied: for eurely Tstoll never be merry till Psee you. By this 
bewrer 1 de seud you halt a doe, which my lady Sussex sentme. 1! bave 
gone other goodness to send you. If Carey come, although he had put you 
te cost already. I will deliver him 40s. [have put your gown to making, 
and it shall be seat you the next week, aud Husee doth send you a cap aud 
am onder-cap. And thus, good mine own, with heart and mind most hearti- 
ly 1 bid you once again farewell, From London the 23rd of November.’ 

During Lady Lisle’s absence from Calais, we have a letter from her 
deughter-in law, inquiring ‘whether your ladyship will have the ground in 
the border of thie long cushion with the same green that is in it already?’ 
aed ‘ marvelling that your ladyship hath not the nightcaps,’ she had written 
fer, and which had been forwarded by the servant of Philip Crayer. A 
melancholy fate attended this affectionate family. In 1540. a commissioner 
was sent over to Calais, and Lord Lisle was recalled from his office, and on 
bis arrival in England sent to the Tower. His papers were immediately 
seized ; but, by Lady Lisle’s prudence, whatever could implicate him in 
sespicions of treason, were destroyed. She and her two daughters were 
placed in custody at Calais, in which they continued two years; Lord Lisle 
memwhile continuing in the Tower, unable to obtain a trial, or release.— 
At length, after two years, the king pronounced his acquittal, and sent him a 
sing from his own finger. But the re-action caused by this unexpected good 
fortune, was too much for his feeble constitution, and he died in delirium on 
the following night. Lady Lisle, who was liberated at the same time, 
hastened to England, but only to learn that the husband to whom she had 
been so warmly attached, was dead. 

Many of the letters in the second and third volume are from superiors 
ef religious houses, and addressed to Cromwell, praying him to be their 
gecd friend, and postpone, at least, the evil day which they felt was coming 
wpon them. There are many letters from noble ladies also, praying a por- 
tion of the spoil, and promising him a large share. __ Indeed, of all the let- 
ters here addressed to Cromwell, we think scarcely one can be found in 
which a bribe is not offered, or an accompanying present mentioned. 

There are a number of letters of Princesses Mary and Elizabeth in these 
welomes. Many of them are curious, but they are deficient in general in- 
terest. tis almost amusing, however, to see with what apparent awe they 

ach their schoolboy brother, and the high government—indeed orien- 

—notions of loyalty which they profess towable him. 


— 
NAVAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoir of the Naval Life and Services of Admiral Sir Philip C, H. C. 
Durham, G. C. B. By his Nephew, Captain A. Marray. Murray. 


_The memoir of an active life, comprehending the extraordinary space of 
tame between the years 1777 and 1845 as the period of its activity. Sir 
Philip Durham, the descendant of an ancient Scottish line, distinguished in 
the reign of Robert Bruce, was the fourth son of James Durham, of Largo. 
Hm biographer has strangely neglected to mention the date of his birth; we 

» however, iucidentally, that in 1777 he attained his fourteenth year, 
and embarked as a midshipman on board the Trident. In the West Indies, 
the ship’s company matinied ; and our midshipman, finding the ship insup- 
pertable, obtained leave to return home. He embarked on board the Sup- 
Py store-ship, bound for England, which, however, blew up while he was 
exshore. He thus lost everything, except the clothes on his back. On 
subsequently reaching England, he joined the Edgar ; and sailed, in January, 
780, in the squadron under the command of Sir George Rodne »—sharing 
mm the capture of many Spanish merchant vessels: e saw the first gun 
firad at the siege of Gibraltar; was actively employed in boat service during 
@scoutinuance; and was promoted, iu Jaly, 1781, to be acting-lieutenant in 
the Victory, and aid-de-camp to the daring old Admiral Kempenfelt. In 
7®, Mr. Darham, as aid-de-camp, was transferred, with tbe admiral, to 
Shut ill-fated vessel, the ee he George; but was among the few that escap- 
e@ when that ship sank atSpithead. In 1790, he was promoted to the rank 
@ commander; and sent out, in the Daphne, with despatches to the West 
kniies. In July, 1793, he received the first piece of plate given by the mer- 
@mmis of London for the capture of a French privateer. He was then in 
eemmand of the Spitfire ; in which he made several thousand pounds prize- 
meney—all subsequently lost by the failure of a banker. 

Thus much seemed due to the character of the individual whose memoirs 
ate before us; but it would be impossible to catalogue the incidents of his 
hong career, which in the book itself are rather indicated than developed. 

© isan account of the ill-contrived expedition, composed of emigres, to 

@etberon Bay ; in which the gallant Sombreuil and the flower of the French 

aeblesse perished Captain Durham was sent home to explain the cause of 

the failure: but he soon rejoined his ship, and was thus brought into con- 
meaion with the Compte d’ Artois (afterwards Charles X.) and the Duc de 
bon, who were on board a frigate off Huett Island. After the troops 
were withdrawn from Quiberon Bay, Captain Durham remained off the 
sme. During the cruise a singular circumstance happened to him :— 

"He was ordered to attack the island of Noirmontier, at the mouth of the 
Zare; and an émigré was sent on board to pilot the Anson in, instead of 
wWhech he ran her aground near a fort. Captain Durham was mosi indignant, 
amd threatened to hang him. Colonel Graham (afterwards Lord Lynedoch 

many other officers were on board at the time, and he recommend 
them to consult their own safety, as the ship was being hulled by the ene- 
@y’s shot. Ina few hours, however, with the return of the tide, the Anson 

a, got off without great damage. [n the year 1815, when he cO-opera- 

with the French and British armies in reserving Martinique, and re- 
@ecing Guadaloupe to the Bourbon crown, Bir Philip Durham paid his res- 
pests to the governor. ‘The latter looked at him and said, ‘ If you had hang 
— pilot at Noirmontier, I should not have the pleasure of receiving you 
_ The admiral then recognised his old pilot, who,was no less than the 

vente de Vangirand, a distinguished naval officer, then governor of Mar- 


7 
+he capture of the Loire, by the Anson, 


tein Dutton conferred high honour on Cap- 


“While the Anson was refitting, Captain Durham went to London and to 
7 , where he saw the Duke of Clarence, who said to him :—- 
dea Captain, attending that French squadron for seventeen days, as you 
aud your capture of the Loire, after your action with the five frigates 
wm a fine piece of service, and does you great credit.” , 
am His Royal Highness then took off his sword and belt, and presented them 
Captain Durham. As soon as the Anson was refitted Captain Durham 
wailed on a cruize, and on his return was placed in command of a squadron 
Smasisting of three frigates, and was to have sailed in quest of some ships 
were expected home from Seuth America, but the morning the squad- 
rm was to sail, he was directed to deliver his orders to Captain Pierrepont, 


aad to proceed to Weymouth, to attend his Maj i 
— ¢ ’ : jesty. The squadron sailed 
ps wee him, and captured the Spanish galleons; and he was thus deprived 


2 le (he prize money ,which was something very considerable. While 
~ eymouth, the King came on board to take a sail (the San Fiorenzo be- 
any oeser repair), and soon afterwards two boats came along-side, containing 
eae oashborough = Mr. a Sapna _ They remained a long time in 
- Grau Wield ais adjesly, Whe seemed much agitate - 
mon raised his hat with both his hands off his head, eens Snsee | 
Guan — sooner lose my crown.” 
vaptain Durham and Sir Harry Neale, who were walking the dec 2 
pee ie the subject that agitated the King so much was the Cutholie 
} pee eee which the Ministers had come to see bis Majesty. The King 
Leushberpeah ’ and there being three tables, the captain requested Lord 
ee ee to take the head of one and Mr. Wyndham the other, his 
Qaonie ae at the other table with a party of ladies of rank. [t was 
. y lor the captain 10 present the King with the first plate, which 


*ptain Durham did, but pres i rong sid i j 
ed charply round ’-end wr ae it on the wrong side. His Majesty 


we What, what—uot much accustomed to this I see; go and get your din- 
ner.’ 

‘ In the evening, the King and Queen were present at a grand ball given 
on board the Anson.’ P 

Up to the Peace of Amiens, Captain Durham was in active service; he 
then remained for a short time on half-pay. In the year 1804, as Captain 
of the Defiance, he was employed under Admiral Cullingwood. 1n 1805, he 
joined Sir Rubert Calder’s fleet :— 

‘ Admirals Calder and Collingwood were cruizing in different directions, 
in order to intercept Admiral Villeneuve, and to prevent him from getting 
into a French or Spanish port, About the middle of July, Admiral Sir 
Robert Calder made signal for the Captain of the Defiance to come on board 
his ship. On eutering the cabin, Sir Robert said he had a particular com- 
munication to make to him, and said :— 

‘“ The French fleet is returning from the West Indies. Now, as 1 have 
always considered you one of the eyes of my squadron, [ request you will 
g° aud look out for them. You may take up any position you please, only 
on’t lose sightof me.” L 
‘Captain Durham took his station according to his instructions, sometimes 
keeping a long way ahead of the fleet. On the morning of the 22nd of July, 
being considerably on Sir Robert's weather bow, Mr. Osmond, the master, 
came on the poop, and said :— : 

‘ «Sir, the admiral is standing too far to the eastward ; and if the enemy 
are coming home he will pass in shore, that is, to the southwest of us.” 

‘ Captain Durham immediately referred to the chart, and became convinc- 
ed of the correctness of the master’s opinion : he ordered the ship to de put 
about, and made all sail tor the W.S.W. ; Sir Rubert still standing to the N. 
£. Attwelve o'clock the man at the mast-head discovered a fleet W.S8S.W. 
The Defiance was then at such a distaace from the adiniral, that the captain 
was in great fear his signals would not be seen, and let fly the top-gallant 
sheets, yawed the ship, and fired guns from both sides, which fortunately 
succeeded iu calling the udmiral’s atteution, who wore, and stood towards 
the Defiance. 

«The combined fleets amounted to twenty sail of the line, three large 
ships, armed ‘en flute,” five frigates, and three brigs. Sir Robert’s fleet 
consisted of fifteen sail of the line (but two of these were sixty-four gun 
ships), two frigates, a cutter, and alugger. On seeing the enemy Sir 
Robert Calder made signal in the Prince of Wales to prepare for battle, 
and to form order of sailing in two columns. At two p.m. the Defiance 
having stood on to within two miles of the enemy, joined, and took her 
station in the line. An action ensued (begun by Sir Robert Calder with 
great skill and intrepidity), which lasted four hours, the enemy fighting 
the whole time with the most determined bravery. At the end of that 
time, two of the enemy’s ships of the line (the St. Raphael and El Firme) 
struck, and were taken possession of. Sir Robert deemed it necessary to 
bring the squadron to, to cover the captured ships. This precaution was 
rendered still more necessary by the state of the weather, which was so 
foggy as to prevent the British ships from seeing the vessels ahead or 
astern of them, and it was impossible to maneeuvre with any effect. 

On the morning of the 23rd, Captain Durham was ordered to keep sight 
of the enemy, and to take his station between the two fleets, which e did, 
fully expecting the action would be renewed. He made the signal to 
Sir Robert Calder, ‘‘ You can weather the enemy.” No movement fol- 
lowed. The enemy now commenced drawing off, and his next signal was, 
«* The enemy increase their distance.” He then made the last signal, 
«Am | to keep sight of the enemy ?”—which the admiral answered by 
recalling the Defiance to her station in the line, upon which Captain Dur- 
ham called his officers, and told them to be particular in their journals, as 
that was not the last they would hear of that affair. He then went on 
board the Prince of Wales, and saw Sir Robert Calder, who said—‘‘Cap- 
tain, you made me some improper signals; you were over-zealous. How- 
ever, I will read you some of my despatch that is gone home.’ He was 
astonished at hearing the words, ‘fortune brought me in sight of the 
enemy,” and remarked to Sir Robert, that he thought it was the signal 
from his ship, the Defiance. The admiral paused, and said, “ Well, ifI 
had thought it would have been a feather in your cap, I would have men- 
tioned it.” Captain Durham replied, “ that he thought bringing the fleet 
in sight of an enemy was a plumage in the cap of any officer,” and imme- 
diately left the cabin and returned to the Defianee, where he was much 
pleased at finding letters from several officers, congratulating him on hav- 
ing discovered the fleet, and one in particular from the Hon. Captain 
Legge.’ ‘ 

But Captain Durham was more than recompensed by the notice of 
Nelson. 

‘ The Defiance was ordered home to change her masts and undergo ex- 
tensive repairs. As soon as she brought up at Spithead, Captain Durham 
went to London, and on calling at the Admiralty met Lord Nelson in the 
waiting room. His Lordship said, ‘I am just appointed to the Mediter- 
ranean command, and sail immediately; lam sorry your ship is not ready, 
i should have been very glad to have you.” Captain Durham replied, 
** Ask Lord Barham to place me under yonr Lordship’s orders, and I will 
soon be ready.” 

Nelson did so, and Durham soon joined off Cadiz :— 

‘In atew days, the enemy’s fleet being reported to be on the move, 
Captain Durham sent to Lord Nelson, to remind his Lordship that there 
were 750,000 dollars on board the Defiance, which he had brought out 
from England, and to inquire what was to be done with them. Lord Nel- 
son answered, ‘ If the Spaniards come ou, fire the dollars at them, and 
pay them off in their own coin.” ’ ; 

The glorious victory of Trafalgar soon followed, in which he was 
wounded both in the leg and side. This wound appeared slight at first, 
but it was many years before he completely recovered. The following 
anecdote illustrates what is meant by the term * magnanimous’ :— 

‘ Capt-in Durham went on board the Euryalus frigate to see Admiral 
Collingwood. He found him writing in his cabin. He inquired as to 
the state of the fleet. Captain Durham mentioned several ships, and was 
raising the noble conduct of some of the frigates. The captain of the 
uryalus hinted that there had been a want of exertion on the part of some 
particular ship. Collingwood started up and said, ‘ Sir, this has been a 
glorious victory for England and for Europe—don’t let there be a reflec- 
ae against a cabin-boy.’ This quite silenced the captain of the Eury- 
alus,’” 

On leaving the cabin, and going on deck, Captain Durham 

‘—observed a French officer leaning on the capstan. He entered into 
conversation with him, and found he was the French Admiral Villeneuve, 
who had been brought on board the Euryalus. He said, “ Sir, you were 
in Sir Robert Calder’s action?’’ The captain replied that he was, and had 
commanded the ship that first PR tes | the fleet, and had remained with 
them for four or five hours till Sir Robert Calder came up. Villeneuve 
sighed, and said, “I wish Sir Robert and I had fought it out that day.— 
He would not be in his present situation, nor I in mine.” ’ 

Tn 1806, Captain Durham received the command of a squadron, and was 
sent to look out for Jerome Bonaparte, then expected from America. In 
1810 he was made rear-admiral, and sent to the Baltic, thence to the Tex- 
el. When the Dutch fleet was dismantled, the squadron was ordered to 
Spithead, and the Admiral struck his flag, and started for London :— 

‘He had only been there ashort time, when an Admiralty messenger 
came up to him in the street, and said Mr. Yorke wished to see him imme- 
diateiy. Mr. Yorke informed him that the French squadron had eseaped 
from L’Orient, and that the Admiralty had five sail of the line and two 
frigates ready to pursue them at St. Helen’s, and said, 

*“ We want an admiral to take the command. Will you go?’’’ 

‘Yes.’ “But when?” “ Outof this room.” ’ 

‘ “Tf you do,’ said Mr. Yorke incredulously, “ it will be more than has 
been done yet. We have no difficulty in fading flag officers, but they 
have always so many wants before they can sail.” ’ 

‘ Admiral Darbam inquired it the ships were ready. Mr. Yorke said yes, 
and handing him the list of five sail of the line, requested he would choose. 
The admiral said, ‘Ships to me are like hackney coaches, so I wilt take the 
first off the stand ;’ but observing the Venerable with an acting captain, 
(Captain Dundas for Sir Home Popham, who was then in Parliament,) he 
said he would take her. Mr. Yorke then called in Mr. Crocker, the secre- 
tary, who seemed equally astonished at the admiral being ready to sail at a 
moment's notice. ‘Two junior lords of the Admiralty were then sent for, 
and they held a board ! and having determined upon the outline of the in- 
structions and orders, Mr. Crocker promised to have them ready at six o’- 
clock, it being then four.’ 

‘ Admiral Durham then senta messenger to his house in Gloucester Place, 
with orders tu his servant to put up a few things, to have a post chaise and 
four ready in an hour, and to gu w Atwygstou aud ou bo Porsuiuuil, osderiug 
horses on tlie road, and a boat to be ready at the sally-port at daylight.— 
Having received his orders, the admiral proceeded without loss of time to 
Portsmouth, embarked at the sally-port at daylight for St Helen’s, hoisted 
his flag in the Venerable, and ordered the squadron to get under way im- 
mediately, to their great astonishment. They appeared to be in nohurry, 
and after some delay, the Plantagenet made signal, “Cannot purchase an- 
chor.” Admiral Durham briefly answered, ‘‘ Cut your cable,” and made 
the signal general, ‘ Enemy at sea.’’ These few energetic words acted | ike 
a talisman on the whole squadron. There were ao more excuses, the cap- 
ere flew round like lightening, and the ships were under way in half an 

10ur.’ 












Shortly afterwards, Admiral Durham had the command of a squadron in 
the Basque Roads, which led to his becoming Commander-in chief in the 
Leeward Islands. On all occasions he showed his characteristic readiness 
and vigilance. Another amusing instance must be given. While crurzing 
in the Venerable. off the isle of Palma, two large French ships were discov- 
ered to windward :— . 

‘ who immediately on seeing the Venerable (the admiral having in some 
manner disguised her), bore up iu chase, and came down within eight or 
ten miles of her before they discovered their mistake, when they made all 
sail to escape from her.’ pts 

The admiral then began his pursuit, and from the superiority of the 
Venerable’s sailing, came up within hail of them at sunset, and called out 
to the sternmost vessel to bring to, upon which she hoisted French co- 
lours, and for answer, poured in her whole broadside and musketry, which 
was instantly returned, every body being at quarters. The Frenchman 
fired a second broadside, and inthe smoke bore up under all sail, and 
ranright on board the Venerable with the intention of boarding her. Ob- 
serving his higher sails becalmed above the smoke, the admiral suspect- 
ed what his intention was, and called out to the man at the helm to ease 
her off, so as to let him strike obliquely. However, he came into them 
going about nine knots an hour, and struck the Venerable such a blow 
that the admiral and most of the marines on the poop were knocked down. 
The boarders were then called up, and they lashed the Frenchman for- 
ward, while he was secured above ; the order was then given to board, 
and they made good use of their cutlasses, killing and wounding a great 
number before she struck her colours, and, as it was then dark, the other 
frigate escaped for the time. When the French captain came on board 
to deliver up his sword, it was found that he was wounded in several 
places ; but he was so enraged at the captain of the other frigate run- 
ning away, that he could think of nothing else. The other capt ain was 
the senior of the two, and had promised to run on board the Venerable at 
the same time. The admiral sent him into his cabin, telling him the 
surgeon would attend him. It being a rainy night the admiral put on his 

reat coat over his uniform, and having occasion to go to his cabin, he 
ound the surgeon dressing the French captain’s wounds, and a marine 
holding the lanthorn, which he took from him and held it himself, and 
said to the Frenchman, ‘ Your comrade hailed you just as we came up.” 
He answered, ‘ Yes; he said if we part company I shall change my 
cour se every two hours, two points west, and my rendezvous will be in 
the north-west.’ Admiral Durham immediately gave back the lanthorn 
to the marine, called for the log, and wrote on it eight o’clock, wind E. 
N.E_ The ship was so much disabled that it was nearly two days be- 
fore she and her prize could be got ready to proceed. The admiral then 
called the master, and told him the particulars, which were a plain prob- 
lem to work. He calculated the frigate would be in the W.N.W., dis- 
tant about 200 miles. Admiral Durham desired the captain to steer to 
the N. W. under all possible sail ; the latter seemed much astonished, 
and said, ‘ Then you are goingjto the West Indies?‘ That does not fol- 
low.’ Next day at noonthey had run about 153 miles; and the admiral 
called out to the look-out man to know if he saw any strange sail. The 
captain seeing him so anxious, remarked,‘ Admiral, you seem to have 
something in your head.’ ‘ I have,’ was the reply ; ‘ L expect to see the 
other frigate.” ‘ Well, that is a most extraordinary idea ; I don’t think 
there is the smallest chance of it.’ The admiral replied, ‘ If I had taken 
your advice, I should never have seen either of them.’ Shortly after this 
conversation, the man at the mast head called out, ‘ A sail on weather bow.’ 
The captain went up to look at her, and said, * She is a small vessel, and 
looks like one ofour traders running to the southward.’ Admiral Durham 
called for his long glass, saying he would go up and look at her himself. 
As he was going up the fore rigging, he overheard the men saying, D—it, 
what arum admiral we have got, he is going aloft.’ The ship’s com- 
pany were all strangers to him, never having sailed with him before. As 
sogn as he got a look at the strange sail he felt convinced it was the frigate, 
and called out to the captain to disguise the ship as much as possible, and 
to steer straight for her. On hearing this, the ship’s company were all 
in a stir, the captain still persisting that it was not the frigate. She came 
down to the Venerable under all sail, supposing it was her consort, and 
came a little too near before she was undeceived. On perceiving her 
mistake she hauled round to make her escape ‘ Look there,’ said the ad- 
miral, ‘ did you ever see that stern before?’ As night was closing, and 
dirty weather coming on, Admiral Durham picked out three midshipmen, 
who were qualified for lieutenants,—in short a whole staff for a ship’s 
company,—and told them to keep a sharp look out for the Frenchman 
during the night, and not to lose sight of her, as their promotion depend- 
ed on her being taken. He went on the poop himself, and remained there 
till the frigate struck. : . 

On coming up with the frigate she gave a sheer to port, to give the Vene- 
rable her larboard broadside ; the io Sas called out to the helmsman to do 
the same, to enable her to britig her broadside to bear on the frigate. Ad- 
miral Durham immediately gave orders to do quite the contrary, so as to al- 
low the Frenchman’s broadside to pass obliquely, which was done. She 
then sheered to starboard to give the Venerable the other broadside—upon 
which the latter again did the contrary. By these judicious manceuvres the 
Venerable received no other damage than a few shots through the sails ; 
and by the time the frigate came te her original course, the Venerable’s 
bowsprit was in her mizen rigging, and she hauled down ber colours without 
Admiral Durham firing a shot at her ; upon which the — said, “‘ I wish 
you joy of your prize, but you risked the lives of a number of our people.”’ 
Admiral Durham made answer, “ If we had given her a broadside and killed 
thirty or forty of her crew. and disabled the ship, which I mean to take to 
the West Indies with me, what satisfaction would it have been? We have 
now a ship that has not lost a rope. If you choose to have the command of 
her she is at your service.’ The names of the two frigates taken on this oc- 
casion were,—the first, the Alcmene, forty-four guns, and three hundred 
and fifty men, commanded by Captain Ducrést de Villeneuve, who had so 
gallantly defended her. The second was the Iphigenie, of forty-four guns, 
and three hundred and fifty men, with one hun and fifty British seamen 
on board, as prisoners, taken out of ships belonging to Lord Colville’s con- 
voy. Admiral Durham then steered for the West Indies, taking his prizes 
with him. The Venerable’s loss on this occasion was two seamen killed 
and four wounded. That of the enemy, two petty officers and thirty sea- 
men killed and fifty wounded. The damage done to the Venerable by the 
Alemene running into her consisted of three lower deck ports knocked off, 
the foresail-yard carried away, and the rigging-stays and bob-stays much 
cut by the shot. iideaniie 

Such a seaadventure has all the interest of one of the best description in 
Cooper’s novels, and shows that truth is often as romantic as fiction. At the 
period of Bonaparte’s escape from Elba, Admiral Durham applied to the 
Admiralty to be relieved, but his services were too valuable to be now easi- 
ly surrendered. The tri -coloured flag at Guadaloupe was destined to strike 
to the Venerable in 1815. It was the last of that war: curious enough, the 
first had, in 1793, struck to the same man when commanding the Spitfire. 
Such coincidences are freqaent in the lives of the enterprising and the busy. 
On the return of the Bourbons, Admiral Durham was treated with much at- 
tention in Paris and at Naples. He was also present at the coronation of 
Charles X., which he attended as a Chevalier de l’Ordre du Merite Mili- 
taire. 

Admiral Durham also lived to receive a royal consideration and courtesy 
from Queen Victoria, whom, in 1337, he attended with a small squadron to 
Brighton. Not, indeed, until 1839 did he strike, for the last time, his flag; 
from that time to 1844, he sojourned ooraey London and Scotland.— 
In that year he lost his second wife He was then eighty-two years of age i 
but he resolved to seek relief in travel; and in January 1845 he started for 
Italy, once again to visit those shores along which he had so often sailed in 
former years. He suffered a good deal from the fatigues of a winter jour- 
ney--was confined with inflammation of the chest at Rome, but proceeded 
onwards, and died at Naples on the 2nd April, 1845. He was a man of 
heroic spirit, happy in the age to which he was born, and equally so in that 
to which he lived, The cycle of events which the period of his life em- 
braced (though alluded to in the briefest manner in the modest memoir be- 
fore us) suggest a panoramic background tu his biography, full of interesting 
historical associations. These, according tv the political bias, will be ever 
subject to mingled praise and censure; but heroism 18 illustrious in itself, 
and,as one type of human virtue, will always receive, a5 it deserves, the 
applause of men of all parties, 

—S <P 
HATS. 

The head being the most honourable part of the human nent. name 
as it is held tu be ie ab whe of (he iat llocidas ieeuiiios, i NESS id y OnoOws 
that the sak. which is the covering of the head, defending it from showers 
and sunshine, and other ‘ skyey influences,’ is the most honourable part of 
the dress. The hat derives a sort of reflected glory from the member of the 
body which it covers. There is acare bestowed upon it which is not ex- 
tended to any of our other habiliments. We have pegs purposely to hang it 
upou—we have boxes expressly made to hold it—we have brushes purpose- 
ly manufactured to smooth down its sides. It is, however, well worthy of 
all this care, being unquestionably the leading article of male dress. hat 
atmiserable, melancholy figure does a man cut who has ‘a shocking bed 
hat!’ Uf he has no batat all, his case is deplorable. He may then be tru- 
} 





ly seid not to have a hole to put his head into. 
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We have no intention in this paper of troubling our readers with any an- 
iquarian discussions regarding the rise, progress, and present state of hots. 
This were indeed a bootiess attempt. All that we propose is to make a few 
cursory observations on the philosophy of hats. There is much more in a 
hat than many persons seem to suppose. To the majority of men, no doubt, 
a hat is merely a hat. Like Peter Bell, they can see nothing beyond the 
external surface of the object which they behold :— 
A hat upon a neighbour’s head, 
Is just a hat upon his head, 
And it is nothing more. 


There is no speculation or fancy in their heads, and they cannot draw in- 
ferences or trace resemblanees. They cannot see beyond the mere surface 
of things. A hat is to them simply a piece of felt fashioned to cover the 
head. They are not aware that there is often that abcut it which passeth 
show; they are ignorant that almost every hat can a tale or fact untold re- 
specting its owner. Thereis avery intimate connection betwixt a man’s 
head and his hat. The hat is, in truth a sort of exponent or index of a 
man’s character. Its shape, and colour, and fabric, and the way in which 
it is worn, will enable one who is tolerably cunning iu hats to form a pret- 
ty accurate opinion as to the profession, character, taste, and temper of its 
‘wearer. ; 

Hats may be divided into four classes; black hats, glazed hats, brown 
hats, and white hats. The great majority of people in this country wear 
black hats. There is perhaps more diversity to be found in the shape of 
these than in that of any other description, which may be acvounted for irom 
the circumstance that almost all members of the learned professions wear 
hats of this colour ; and that many of them, being wayward and eccentric 
persons, delight to array themselves in hats of a ue and out-of. the- 
way|shape. Be this as it may, it isa well known fact that the most oddly- 
shaped hats are to be tound amongst those of a sable hue. There is a cer- 
tain class of individuals who delight to ensconce their craniums in exceed- 
ingly low-crowned hats. They are generally old portly persons, with spec 
tacles, who wear brown wigs, and have marvellously red faces. Some of 
them are rather taciturn and rather cross-looking, and would doubtless pour 
out an awful torrent of abuse on you if you were to tread by accident on 
their gouty toes. Others of them, again, are good-tempered, joyous-lookin 
men—fine old fellows, with double chins, a have a kind look and w kin 
word for every thing; who love to rally their young female friends about 
matrimony,and who after dinner become exceedingly garrulous, and tell 
very nice little stories. 

The men who wear little low-crowned hats, very strongiy turned up at 
the sides, are a strange race of mortals. There is often a strong dash of ec- 
centricity about them. They are odd fish, aud seem quite out of the water 
unless they are engaged in some Quixotish undertaking. They are not bad 
meaning men on the whole, but they generally contrive to make themselves 
standing jokes by the absurdity of their conduct. Every one of them seems 
to have some hobby or other, which he delights to ride. They are mostly 
long-faced cadaverous looking persons, with a strange mixture of gravity 
and grotesqueness in their faces. Many of them are old bachelors, whose 
faces are often longer than their purses. Thereis a sharp, searching, super- 
cilious air about their hats, which is quite characteristic of the wearers.— 
Men with such hats are not to be trifled with. They are exceedingly dog- 
matical and testy, aud very apt to get into a towering passion at any person 
who contradictsthem. The shape of their hats tells you at a glance that 
they do not give a pin for the opinion of the world. 

Altogether, the men who wear broad-brimmed hats are a strange set of 
beings. This arises, no doubt, from their years, for most of them are ‘ fitty, 
or, by our lady, inclining to threescore;’ stiff, staid, sober, sagacious-looking 
men, well to do in the world, who have played their cards well, and feath- 
ered their nests pretty comfortably. They are all rare old fellows, with a 
shrewd expression about the corners of their eyes which shows that they 
are knowing oues. There isa proud and portly appearance about their hats ; 
and they are drawn over their owners’ brows in a cool, resolute-looking way, 
as if they were resolved to carry,all before them. Such potent-looking hats 
repress all undue familiarity. 1t is dangerous to banter or joke with a man 
having suchahat. These broad-brimmed men stick pertinaciously to their 
hats; they never bow before the ever-shifting idol of fashion. Whatever al- 
teration may take place in the world of hats, theirs remain unchanged. They 
would almost as soon think of changing their religion as changing their hats. 
They and their hats become completely identified. You cannot think of the 
one without immediately thinking of the other. The Society of Friends 
have been long proverbial for their broad-brimmed hats. They seem great- 
ly to rejoice in having hats with ample brims. These form, as it were, the 
sign and symbol of the brotherhood, imparting to them a sedate and substan- 
tialaspect. The hat, in truth, forms part and parcel of the Friend. It seems 
to grow upon his head—at least, he wont take it off. If he rise inthe world 
it is not by /owering his hat. He will uncover neither to wealth, rank, nor 
beauty. There is something grand inthis. There is au independent—a 
stubborn uprightness—a dogged determined John Bullism in this resolution 
to keep on his hat, which is quite delightful. 

The men who sport glazed hats are rather queer neighbours. We 
should not like to have mauy dealings with such men, tor they are in gen- 
eral no better than they should be. There is a bold, brazen, impudent air 
about their hats which creates an unfavourable impression respecting those 
who wearthem. They are generally whit may be termed young old men, 
with dark complexions, having little sharp sinister rat eyes, and exceeding: 
ly crafiy-looking hook-noses. There is always a cold, cunning, calculating 
expression about their faces, which shows them to be deep ones. These 
men are ‘up to trap,’ and know the difference betwixt a hawk and a hand- 
saw as well as their neighbours. Many of them are sporting characters, 
and have their outer man encased in Newmarket coats and belcher hand- 
kerchiefs. They are exceedingly knowing about dogs and horses; but 
don't buy either sort of quadrupeds from them, or you will be sure to be 
* done brown.’ 

The brown hats form a sort of intermediate link betwixt the black and 


notes, but notes on chemistry or botany, together with sundry strange and 
waseeGty oes instruments, specimens, and preparations, with probably 
a brown paper filled with still browner looking bones. A lawyer's hat has 
no sinecure. It is generally stuffed to burating with all sorts of legal docu- 
ments, hornings, captions, and such like pm papers, all ready to fire off 
at the head of some unfortunate caitiff Huwever empty the young man’s 
head may be of !aw, his hat is full of it. You may know a lawyer’s clerk 
at a glance by looking at his hat. It is filled with all sorts of deadly docu- 
ments, which render it quite a load for the poor head. See how steadily 
he walks: he is top-heavy. Mark how stiff and erect he carries his head 
—‘ Eyes front.’ He dare hardly look either to the right hand or the leit 
for fear of disturbing the equilibrium of his hat. If itis a windy day the 
unfortunate man is sorely to be pitied; he seemsto regard every gust of 
wind with perfect terror; and no wonder, for if his hat is blown off, its 
precious burden will be scattered to the four winds of heaven. He there 

fore clenches his teeth, and claps both his hands over his hat, and walks 
- rather runs, doggedly forward, determined at all hazards to keep on his 

at. 
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THEORY OF REVOLVING WINDS. 
From the Bermuda Royal Gazette, Jan. 13. 


A new and very valuable work on Storms, South of the Equator, has 
lately been published by Mr. ‘Thom, a Staff Surgeon, in the British Army. 
Mr. ‘Thom was stationed at Mauritius, where he employed his leisure time, 
in investigating the nature and course of Storms in the Southern Hemis- 
phere. He has given an account of several hurricanes, and of one in 
particular, which he calls the Rodriguez Hurricane, which is of very 
great interest. He has traced this storm during twelve consecutive days. 
This Hurcicane, when nearing Mauritius, was moving with an unusually 
slow progressien, less than that at which a ship could sail. The conse- 
quence was, that several Ships on that Side ot the Storm’s circle which 
was to them a fair wind, were hurried forward faster than the Storm’s 
centre moved along, and becoming unmanageable, were carried by the 
force of the wind, either directly in front of the Storm’s centre, or com- 
pletely around it. 

Mr. Thom has taken the pains to print a diagram, of the relative posi- 
tion of the various Ships in the Rodriguez Storm, for each successive day; 
and by condensed statements from their logbooks, he explains what befel 
each Ship, and what Sail they carried. The 7th and 8th diagrams, show 
how a number of ships are sailing into danger, and gradually getting round 
in front of the advancing storm. The Ship Argois described as becalm- 
ed in the very’centre of the whir.wind, when the crew, little suspecting 
their true position, were letting out the reefs of their sails. At the same 
hour, the Blanche, near the outer circle of the Storm, was coming up 
with it, carrying studding Sails which she had soon to take in. We find 
every ship between the Blanche and the centre of the Storm, carrying !ess 
and less sail, till we come to the Rambler, under bare poles. The 9th 
diagram shows most of the ships in still greater peril than before; as 
they are moving faster than the storm’s centre, and getting before it. The 
10th diagram represents several of them as involved in the vortex. 
Amongst these last is seen the Blanche, the Ship, which but a short time 
before was carrying studding sails, unconsciously pressing forward to the 
point of greatest danger. 

The following paragraph is in Mr. Thom’s own words, 

‘lt was a subject of keen discussion at Mauritius, among the Comman- 
ders of Vessels who were in the Rodriguez Hurricane, whether lying to 
or scudding, is the more judicious course to be followed in a hurricane. 
Now it would seem, that both are right and both are wrong, according to 
the circumstances of the case. For instance, the Rambler plunged into 
the storm on its Eastern side, and heaving to near the vortex, drifted 
along with it for four days. The Blanche ran across the front of the gale, 
and the moment she ought to have run away N. W. she lay-to and con- 
tinued for several days in the brunt of the gale. Had the one run S.E., 
and the other N. W., ten or twelve hours would have placed them beyond 
the reach of harm. The Margaret, Sea Queen, Waverley, Broxbowin- 
bury, &c., all scudded right in front of the vortex; and when at the point 
of greatest danger instead of keeping to the West, or N. W., they hove-to, 
and narrowly escaped, after sustaining extensive damage during an expo- 
sure of several days to the utmost fury of the storm. The Robin Gray, 
and Argo, scudding twice round the storm, both suffered as much, 
and were as long entangled init, as those vessels that lay-to.’ 

He relates as an instiuctive example, how the ship Malabar was scud- 
ding in the Mozambique Channel, at the rate of nine or ten knots an hour 
for 20 hours, with the Barometer remaining steady and as low as 29.60.— 
He explains this by showing how the Storm and the ship were both moying 
S.W., on a parallel course to each other, and both at the same rate. 

In his preface Mr. Thom thus explains how he came to enter upon this 
investigation, and what induced him to publish it. 

‘ Whilst stationed at Mauritius, from which the Author has recently re- 
turned, he gave some atteation to the subject of Hurricanes, merely as an 
abstract question, the duties and nomadic life ofa Military Medical Officer 
being unsuited to the pursuit of a study claiming sv much time, and, above 
all, a prolonged residence at places, where the requisite information can be 
galthered.’ 

‘Being at Port Lewis, and about to leave the Island of Mauritius, when 
the vessels wrecked in the Rodriguez Hurricane of 1843 put in there to refit, 
he drew up diagrams of its @urse, and rotary action, partly to ascertain the 
trath of the theory, and partly to demonstrate its real character, to some of 
the parties engaged init, while the event was still fresh in their memory.— 
During a voyage to England, he devoted his time to investigate the nature 
and probable causes of this, and other storms in the Indian Ocean, when the 
substance of the following pages was drawn up in the form of detached 
papers, without any view to publication. But in consequence of some dis- 





white hats. There is something exceedingly void and vacant in the gene- 
ral appearance of a brown hat! a sort of soft, silly, lack-a-daisical, dawd 
ling air, which at once shows that the wearer is a ‘ weak member.’ He is 
not altogether stupid, but he has no tact, cannot take a hint, however broad, 
and is perpetually getting himself into most uncomfortable scrapes by say- 
ing or doing something which nobody but one who sports a brown hat 
weuld say ordo. We do not like to speak unkindly of any race of men, 
but it cannot be concealed that men who wear brown hats usually belong 
to the noodle species 
The wearers of white hats ure in general pleasaut fellows. Of course 
they are, as their hats indicate, a little light-headed, but still they are nice 
sociable men. Retired merchants, superannuated excisemen, small lairds, 
and half-pay officers are proverbial for wearing white hats. They are a 
light-hearted, laugbter-loving race of mortals, who delight in all sorts of 
witand waggery, and rejoice above measure in cracking pleasant practical 
jokes upon their friends. ‘They are prodigivus talkers, and indulge in a 
good deal of bounce and bombast The stories which they tell are often 
truly wonderful, especially regarding themselves. The persons who wear 
white hats are in genera! round, rosy-faced, merry-eyed men, with little 
peuns snub noses, which give them a very grotesque appearance. They 
requently wear their hats on one side, or pushed well back, which gives 
them a somewhat bold and swaggering air. They have animmense flow 
of animal spirits, and generally come bolt out with whatever is uppermost 
intheir mind. In the iuside of coaches they talk most familiarly with eve- 
ry one, and keep the passengers in a roar of laughter at their droll stories 
and quaint remarks. [nan inn a white-hatted wan is in his glory; he 
seems to breathe the very atmosphere of hilarity and happiness ; he appears 
to know everybody ; at least, he bows, and at | , and winks to all and sun- 
dry: Every one in the house seems anxious to minister to his comfort.— 
You will see him slapping the landlord familiarly on the shoulder, and set- 
ting him a-laughing by the recital of some smart joke, while, in a short 
time after, you will find him bantering Boots, or pouring lots of blarney 
into the ears of the barmaid. But it is after dinner that he appears to ad- 
vantage. He is essentially of a social and convivial disposition. He is rath 
er prone to tarry over his cups; and when his heart waxes merry within 
him he will sing all sorts of comic songs, at the very top of his voice, and 
‘roar so that it will do your very heart ee to hear him.’ 
Hats, besides being serviceabie in sheltering the head from heat and cold, 

and serving as indicators of the tempers and characters of their wearers, 
are also useful for transporting things from one place to another. Some 
men have a great disinclination to staff their pockets with articles, lest they 
should therey destroy the neat contour of their dress; they therefore fre- 
quently transfer a few things from the pocket to the hat. There is again 
another class of persons who seem to regard their hat as their pocket.— 
They are, like other men, blessed with the same number of pockets, but 
with a singular perversity they cram cae ge em their hats. Give them 
a letter, a parcel, a newspaper, or pamphlet, or any other thing, they inva- 
riably stuff it into their hat. The uses to which the hat is put in this way 
are innumerable. Anglers make fish-baskets of them, fowlers game-bags, 
and we have known commercial travellers carry samples of ‘ stroug water’ 
in their hats. Bat it is the janior members of the learned professions who 
most pervert the hat from its natural and ostensible use. If the owner of 
the hat is a divinity student, it is sure to be stuffed with moral essays and 
skeleton sermons; or it will be crammed so that there is scarce room for 
his head. with fierce controversial pamphlets ing this or the other 
heresy, which has set all the old women of both sexes a-quaking. If it be- 


tinguished Naval Officers who examined the diagrams and notes, having 
warmly expressed their opinion of the practical utility likely to be derived 
from their publication, he determined to follow their recommendation. For 
this ve ta he endeavoured, during afew hasty and brief visits to London, 
to collect as many additional facts as possible, and had that gratifying stimulus 
to proceed, which arises from finding every new case, corroborating the re- 
sults previously obtained: and the more complete the details, so much the 
more fully was the immutability of the Laws which govern Tempests, made 
out.’ 

Mr. Thom had not the advantage of having seen the results of extensive 
investigations, made by Mr. Piddington of Calcutta on the storms North of 
the Equator, in the Indian and China Seas. That gentleman has already 
published ten Pamphlets on the subject, and is preparing more. He has ex 
plained the nature of the storms of the Bay of Bengal, and traced how, 
coming from the South-eustward, they cross that Bay to the shores of India. 
He has tracked several overland to the foot of the Hymalayau range; and 
one across the Continent of India to the Arabian Sea. His researches have 
shown that a ship entering the Bay of Bengal when astorm is passing acress 
it, may take advantage of the storm in her passage to Calcutta, by sailing on 
that side of it, in which the wind blows from the South. Bautaship leaving 
Calcutta for the South, and meeting a harricane crossing the Bay of Bengal, 
would havea lee shore. The Commander of the Ship Lady Clifford, Cap- 
tain Miller, has twice taken advantage of such storms to reach Madras from 
the Southward, against contrary monsoons. 

The following is an extract of a letter from Capt. Biden, Capt. of the Port 
at Madras :— 

‘By the ages pe op 2 extract from the Log book of my Vessel, you will 
perceive, that the gale, as far as it came under my observation, had all the 
characteristics of a circular Storm, aud that I skirted the South, and South 
East range of it, et least I acted upon that supposition, and the result serves 
to confirm the opinion. It is probable that 1 escaped much of its violence, 
by not approaching too near to the centre of the Storm, which I imagine 
must have been to the Northward of my position, and had [ bsen bound to 
the Seuthward, I might possibly have avoided it altogether, by steering to 
the S.W., instead of the N.E. If these great Storms are regulated by a fixed 
law, the knowledge of it might be of infinite advantage to seamen, by ena- 
bling them to make the best of them, instead of being perplexed by the sud- 
den changes, and other phenomena, so much against the good management 
of a Ship during their violence.’ 

In a section containing suggestions for avoiding’ hurricanes, Mr. Thom 
says :— 

* Commanders of vessels navigatiug the Indian Seas, south of the Equator, 
will find that the only effective means of steering clear of, or contend- 
ing with, Hurricanes, are to be obtained by making themselves acquainted 
with their real nature. In possession of clear ideas on this subject, they 
will easily find out the most eligible course to pursue, according to the cir- 
cumstances in which they may be placed.’ 

And at the conclasion of this section he adds,— 

_‘ We have endeavoured to reduce these suggestions to as simple and con- 
cise a form as possible. Yet in all probability those who may turn to this 
part of the work in the expectation of finding an easy and obvious method 
of escape, from difficulties hitherto nearly insurmountable, without any 
effort of the understanding, or exercise of the judgment, will be disappoint- 
ed. Again we a, that our object has been to point out the nature of 
these storms, and let Commanders of Vessels but make themselves thorough - 





longs to adisciple of Esculapius, it will be filled with notes—not bank- 


ly acquainted with this, and abstract instructions will be an unnecessary ap- 
pendage to the subject.’ *P 


For the Albion. 
TO MRS OKILL. 
Thanks, gratetul thanks, for kind approval of my unfledged lay, 
Fitting meed of gratitude is the tribute here I Pay 
To thee kind friend and mistress, who from the dawning hour 
Of childhood, guided and improved my mind’s expanding power; 
How didst thou strive unceasingly, best knowledge to impart, 
Impressing deep, indelibly, traths on the tender heart, 
Of solemn import, sirongly urged that time to us was given, 
In precious hours of priceless worth a road to lead to heaven, 
Rewards, remonstrances were not withheld thy varied charge to try, 
And with discriminating tact, those aids you did apply. 
Our hearts were tuneless instruments, till the chords by thee were played, 
Responding back rich melody, that well thy skill repaid ; 
Like water hidden in a rock, when struck by the band of power, 
In silver streams comes gushing forth, refreshing life’s brief hour. 
Days of sweet infancy departed, how did | eager gaze, 
To catch from thee approving smile, a honied word of praise. 
This was the cheering recompense, for study’s weary hour, 
And like the sun’s bland influence gave pg mes to the flower. 
By childhood’s trammels still rest rained qf knowledge unpossessed, 
Onward I seek the goal to win, yet doubtful of success. 
Hope decorates the path with flowers and gems whose rays divine, 
Are iudustry, perseverance, zeal, now offered at thy shrine. 
Waverly Place. 
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PAiscellany. 


Hasits or THe Puma.—The puma, or Sonth American lion, has a wide 
eograpbical range in that continent, being found from the equatorial forests, 
throughout the deserts of Patagonia, as far south as the damp and cold lati. 
tudes of Terra del Fuego. [ have seen its footsteps in the Cordillera of Chili, 
at an elevation of at least 10,000 feet. In La Plata, the puma preys chiefly 
on deer, ostriches, bizcacha, and other small quadrupy 8; it there seldom 
attacks cattle or horses, and most rarely man. In Chfli, however, it destroys 
pers | young horses and cattle, owing probably } the scarcity of other 
quadrupeds. I have heard likewise of two men and a woman who had 
been thus killed. It is asserted that the puma always kills its prey by 
springing on the shoulders, and thus drawing back the head with one of its 
paws, untifthe vertebra’ break. I have seen in Patagonia the skeletons of 
guanacus with theirnecks thus dislocated. The puma, after eating its fill, 
covers the carcase with many large bushes, and lies down to watch it. This 
habit is often the cause of its being discovered ; for the condors wheeling in 
the air, every now and then descend to partake of the feast, and, being an- 
rily driven away, rise all together on the wing. The Chilian then knows 
there is a puma watching his prey ; the word is given, and men and dogs 
hurry to the chase. It is asserted that if a puma has once been betrayed b 
thus watching the carcase, and has then been hunted, it never resumes this 
habit,~hut that, having gorged itself, it wanders away. Unlike many of the 
feline family, it is easily killed. In an open country, it is first entangled 
with the bolas, then lassoed, and dragged along the ground till rendered in- 
sensible, At Tandeel, south of the La Plata, I was told that within three 
months wne hundred were thus destroyed. In Chili, they are generally 
driven up bushes or trees, and are then either shot or baited to death by the 
dogs. The dogs employed in this chase belong to a peculiar breed called 
Leoneros ; they are weak, slight animals, long legged terriers, but are born 
with a peculiar instinct for this sport. The puma is described as being very 
crafty: when pursued, it often returns on its former track, and then sud- 
denly making a spring on one side, waits there till the dogs have passed by 
It is a very silent animal, uttering no cry even when wounded, and only 
rarely during the breeding season.— Darwin's Journal. 


Oricin oF Newsparers.—Mankind are indebted to the wisdom of 
Queen Elizabeth and the prudence of Burleigh for. the first printed news- 
paper. It was entitled the English Mercurie, and. was, by authority, 
‘imprinted at London by her ‘Highness’s printer, 1588.’ The earliest 
number preserved in the British Museum library, dated July 23, in that 
year contains the usual intelligence, given after the fashion of the London 
Gazette of the present day. In these Mercuries we meet with adver- 
tisxements of books, and they differ not very much from the announce- 
ments of our owntime During the civil wars, periodical papers, the 
champions of the two partigagybecame more generally circulated, and 
were edited by writers of ability, among the principal we may name 
Marchmont Needham, Sir John Birkenhead, and Sir Roger L’Estrange. 
At the restoration the proceedings of Parliament were interdicted to be 
published, unless by authority, and the first daily paper after the Revolu- 
tion took the popular title of the Orange Intelligencer. In the reign ot 
Queen Anne there was but one daily paper, the Daily Courant. The 
first provincial journal known in England was the Orange Postman, 
started in 1706, at the price of a penny, ‘ but a halfpenny not refused’ 
The earliest Scottish newspaper made its appearance under the auspices 
of Cromwell, in 1652. 


Promises.—There is a sort of people in the world of whom the young and 
inexperienced stand much in need to be warned. These are the sanguine 
promisers. They may be divided into two sorts. The first are those who, 
trom a foolish custom of fawning upon all those they come in company with, 
have learned a habit of promising to do great kindnesses. which they have 
no thought of performing The other are a sort of warm people, who, 
while they are lavishing away their promises, have really some thought of 
doing what they engage for ; but afterwards, when the time of performance 
comes, the sanguine Bt beirg gone off, the trouble or expense appears in 
another light ; the promiser cools, and the expectant is bubbled, or perhaps 
greatly injured by the disappointment.— Burgh. 


Siicut Circumstances.—Sir Walter Scott, walking one day along the 
banks of the Yarrow, where Mungo Park wes born, eaw the traveller throw- 
ing stones into the water, and anxiously watching the bubbles that succee¢- 
ed. Scott inquired the object of his occupation. ‘I was thinking,’ answer- 
ed Park, ‘how often I had thus tried to sound the rivers uf Africa, by cal- 
culating how long a time had elapsed before the bubbles rose to the sur- 
face’ It was aslight circumstance, but the traveller's safety frequently de- 
pended upon it. Ina watch the mainspring forms a ner | portion of the 
works, but it impels and govern the = re So it is in the machinery of 
human life, a slight circumstance is permitted by the Divine Ruler to de- 
range or to alter it; a giant falls by a pebble; a girl at the door of an inn 
changes the fortune ofan empire. If the nose of Cleopatra had been short- 
er, said Pascal, in bis epigrammatic and brilliant manner, the condition ol 
the world would have been different. The Mahomedans have a tradition 
that when their prophet concealed himself in Mount Shur, his pursuers were 
deceived by a spider’s web which covered the mouth of the cave. Luther 
might have been a lawyer had his friend and companion escaped the thun- 
der storm at Erfurt ; Scotland had wanted her stern reformer, if the appeal 
of the preacher had not startled him in the chapel of St. Andrew's Castle: 
and if Mr. Grenville had not carried, in 1746, his memorable resolution as t0 
the expediency of charging ‘certain stamp duties’ on the plantations in 
America, the western world might still have bowed to the British Sceptre- 
Cowley might never have been a poet if he had not found the Fairie Quee2 
in his mother’s parlour; Opie might have perished in mute obscurity, if he 
had not looked over the shoulder of his young companion, Mark Oates, while 
he was drawing a butterfly ; Giotto, one of the early Florentine painters, 
might have continued a rade shepherd -boy, if a sheep drawn hy him upon 


stone had not attracted the notice of Cimabue as he went that way.— As 
atic Journal. 


News ror Port-wixe Drixxers.—The total shipments of port wines 
from Oporto during the past year, as appears by the Custom house retura 
just received, amounted to 30,789 pipes ; of which were exported to Great 
Britain, Jersey and Guernsey, 21.872 pipes; to Brazil, 3.465; to the United 
States, 2,671; to Hamburgh, 775; to France, 10; to other purts, 1,968 
pipes. 

One or THE Propte.—Sir Robert Peel does not mind cracking a joke at 
Tamworth; he tells the burghers that he is one of themselves—the son of 
a cotton spinner, and that his wife was the daughter of a common soldier.— 


Lady Peel is the youngest daughter of General Sir John Floyd, bart., who 
tose from the ranks. 


_Prize-moNey.—The Hyderabad prize money has been fixed at £400,000. 
Sir Charles Napier’s share will be one-sixteenth, or £25,000 ; as there were 
but two lieutenant colonels, seven majors, nine captains, and twenty two 
subalterns, at Meanee, their respective shares will be handsome. 


Biscuir Baxinc.—A machine for ship bread baking has just been jnven- 
ted, which is exceedingly complicated in its construction, and capable of 
making 250 biscuits, with the name of the maker impressed thereon, 19 
one minute. 


Everaants.—Two well-trained elephants. the property of Mr Hughes, 
an Englishman, are now performing at the Theatre National Cirque, Paris, 
with the greatest success. 


What deos a glazier get when he cracks his own work ?—His labour for 





his panes. 
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: jt could. not be esteemed small if we had no other to re- 

. A vation that, towards the conclusion of the affair, Major-Gen- 
hg Robert Sale, to whom India and England are so much indebted, had 
— high shattered by a grape shot, and that the wound has since prov- 
pate : Sir John M’Caskill, an old and valued officer, who has done his 
eres ood service, received a ball through his chest, on the advance 


much g' , : aga - 
ag, PRE d immediately expired. Brigadiers Bolton and Mactier, 
of is divovant-Colonels Baabeey and Byrne, and other valuable officers, 


e wounded. These losses our country and the service will 
at 08 yo a consider unavailing, when Ferozepore shall be rescued 
the invader, and the insult to our territory and rule fitly punished. 
ee every reason to be proud of, and gratified with, the exertions of the 

ao of the officers und troops of this army on this arduous occasion ; with 
ps covduct and dispositions of the genera of divisions, the brigadiers of 
he several arms, the general, personal, divisional, and brigade staff, and the 
= manding Officers of regiments ; but this dispatch is necessarily complet- 
pe the utmost haste, au in the midst of most important operetions.—I 
- get, therefore, reserve to a futare opportanity the pleasing task of bring- 
bs especially and by name tw the notice of government the particular merits 
we edividaal officers. } ‘ bet 
{ cannot, however, refrain from expressing my deep sense of obligation 
the heads of the twe principal departments. Major-General Sir James 
: ley was unfortunately prevented by severe sicknéss from taking part in 
the active duties of this great crisis. Major Grant, deputy adjutant general, 
ore sapplicd lis piace, = il od. ae : say » wt ne yo ne 
ow great a loss I have endured by being deprived, tor the pres- 
ee ne oie in consequence of two wounds hick he received whilst 
-yg on the infantry to: the final and decisive attack on the enemy's bat- 
pH Neither must I fail to record the valuable aid which has upon this, 
as on former campaign, been afforded me by the Quarter-Master-Gene- 
ral, Lieatenant-Colone Garden ; his departmental arrangements demand my 
set commendation. Major-General Sir Harry Smith having been ap- 
ted to the command of a division, the charge of his office as Adjutant 
mee of her Majesty’s Forces devolved upon Lieutenant Colonel Barr, 
who, not only in the performance of these duties, but in every way in which 
assistance can be rendered in active operations, has been to me a most valu- 
’ officer. : 
<r to thank you, right honourable sir, for having placed at my disposal 
the services of the officers of your staff, and to thank them for the valuable 
gssistance they afforded me on this arduous day. It shall be my pleasing 
duty to mention them individually, with the officers of m own personal 
saif,in the recommendation ey shall have the henour of forwarding, at an 
Z Gevernment.—lI have, &c., 
— H. GOUGH, General, Commander-in- Chief. 


Prom his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief to the Right Hon. the Gov- 
emor General of India. 


quet vi 


Camp, Ferozeshah, Dec. 22, 1345. 


4 Right Hon. Sir,—I have again to congratulate you on the success of our 

A grand battle has been fought against the Sikh army at this place, 
and, by the blessing of Divine Providence, victory has been won, by the va- 
loser of our troops, against odds and under circumstances which wil render 
this action one of the most memorable in the page of Indian history. 

after the combat of the 18th at Moodkee, information was received the 
following day that the enemy, in increased numbers, were moving on to at- 
tack us. A line of defence was taken up in advance of our epcampment, and 
dispositions made Ww repel the assault ; but the day wore away without their 
appearing, and at night we had the satisfaction of being reinforced by her Ma- 
sgsty’s 29th Foot, and the East India Company’s Ist European Light Infan- 
try, with our small division of heavy guns. : 

{ must here allude to a circzmstance most favourable to our efforts in the 
feild. On this eveniag, in addition to the valuable counsel in which you had 
im every emergency before favoured me, you were pleased yet further te 
strengthen my hands by kindly offering your services as second in com- 
gaod in my army. I need hardly say with how much pleasure the offer 
was accepted. ; : 

On the morning of the 21st the offensive was resumed , our columne of 
allarms debouched four miles on the road to Ferozeshah, where it was 
known that the enemy, posted in great force and with a most formidable 
anillery, had remained since the action of the 18th, incessantly og in 
entrenching his position. Instead of advancing to the direct attack of their 
formidable works, our force manceavred to their right, the second and 
fourth divisions of Infantry, in front, supported by the first division and Ca- 
yalry in second line, continued to defile for some time out of cannon shot 
berween the Sikhs and Ferozepore. The desired effect was not long de- 
layed, a cloud of dust’ was seen on our left, and according to the instruc- 
tions sent him on the preceding evening, Major-General Sir John Littler, 
with his division, availing himseif ot the offered opportunity, was dis- 
covered in full march to unite his force with mine. The junction was soon 
efizeied, and thus was accomplished one of the great objects of all our ha- 
rassing marches and privations, in the relief of this division of our army 
from the blockade of the numerous force by which it was surrounded. 

Dispositions were now made for a united atiack on the enemy’s en- 
freached camp. We found it to be a parallelogram, of about a mile in 
length and half a mile in breadth, including within its area the strong 
village of Ferozeshah, the shorier sides looking towards the Sutlej and 
Moodkee, and the longer towards Ferozepore and the open country. We 
moved against the Jast-named face, the ground in front of which was, llke 
the Sikh position in Moodkee, covered with lowjungle. = 

The divisions of Major-General Sir John Litiler, Brigadier Wallace 
(who had succeeded Major-General Sir John M‘Caskill,) and Major-Gen- 
eral Gilbert, deployed into line, having in the centre our whole force of ar- 
tillery, with the exception of three troops of horse artillery, one on either 
flank and one in support, to be moved as occasion required. Major-Gen- 
eral Sir Harry Swuth’s division, and our small cavalry force, moved in 
the second line, having a brigade in reserve to cover each wing. 

I should here observe, that I committed the charge and direction of the 
left wing to Lieut. General Sir Henry Hardinge, while | personally con- 
ducted the right. 

A very heavy cannonade was opened by the enemy, who had dispersed 
ever their position upwards of 100 guns, more than 40 of which were of 
battering calibre. These kept upa heavy and well-directed fire, which the 

tice of our far less numerous artillery, of much lighter metal, checked 
m some degree, but could not silence. Finally, in the face of a storm of 
shot and shell, our infantry advanced and carried these formidable entrench- 
ments. They threw themselves upon the guns, and with matchless gallan- 
try wrested them from the enemy; but when the batteries were partially 
within our grasp, our soldiery hed to face such a fire of musketry from the 
Sikh Infantry, arrayed behind their guns, that, in spite of tne most heroic 

ts, a portion only of the entrenchment could be carried. Night fell while 
the conflict was every where ra ing. 

Although I now brought up Major-General Sir Harry Smith’s division, 
and be captured and long selina another point of the position, and her 
Majesty's 3d Light Dragoons charged and took some of the most formidable 
batteries, yet the enemy remained in possession of a considerable portion of 
the great quadrangle ; whilst our troops, intermingled with theirs, kept pos- 
session of the remainder, and finally bivouacked upon it, exhausted by hae 

Want efforts, greatly reduced in numbers, and suffering extremely from 

urst, yet animated by an indomitable spirit. In this state of things the long 
might wore away. 

Near the middle of it, one of their heavy guns was advanced and played 
with deadly effect upon our troops. Lieut-General Sir Henry Hardinge 
tmnediately tormed her Majesty’s 80th Foot and the Ist European Light In 

tty. They were led to the attack by their commanding officers, and ani- 
mated in their exertions by Lieutenant-Colonel Wool (aide-de-camp to the 

t-General,) who was wounded in the outset. The 80th captured the 
6%», and the enemy, dismayed by this counter-check, did not venture to 
Presson further. During the whole night, however, they continued to ha- 
oa our troops by the fire of artillery, wherever moonlight discovered our 
ution. 

But with daylight of the 22d came retribution. Our infantry formed a 

‘Supported on both flanks by horse artillery, whilsta fire was opened 
wm our centre by such of our heavy guns as remained effective, aided by a 

fight of rockets. “A masked battery played with great effect npon this point, 

mounting our pieces and blowing up our tumbrils. At this moment Lt- 
General Sir Henry Hardinge placed himself at the head of the left, whilst I 
rede at the head of the right wing. 

Vur line advanced, and unchecked by the enemy’s fire, drove them ra- 
pid y out of the village of Ferozeshah and their encampment; then, 
efanging front to its left, on its centre, our force continued to sweep the 
Catup, bearing down all opposition, and dislodged the enemy from their 
Whole position. The line then halted, as if on a day of manceuvre, re- 
Cerin its two leaders as they rode along its front with a gratifying cheer, 
and displaying the captured standards of the Khalsa army. We had taken 
Upwards of 73 pieces of cannon, and were masters of the whole field. 

The force assumed a position on the ground which it had won, but even 
here its labours were notto cease. Inthe course of two hours, Sirdir Tej 
Sing, who had commanded in the last great battle, brought up from the 
Vicinity of ferozepore fresh battalions and a large field of artillery, sup- 
ported by 30,000 Gh repurras, hitherto encamped near the river. He 

rove ia our cavalry parties, and made strenuous efforts to regain the po: 


*tion at Ferozeshah; this attempt was defeated; but its failure had 





scarcely become manifest, when the Sirdar renewed thecontest with more 
troops and a large artillery. He commenced by a combination against 
our left flank ; and when this was frustrated, made such a demonstration 
against the captured village as compelled us to change our whole front to 
the right. His guns, during this manceuvre, maintained an incessant fire, 
whilst our artillery ammunition being completely expended in these pro- 
tracted combats, we were unable to answer him with a single shot. 

I now directed our almost exhausted cavalry to threaten both flanks at 
once, preparing the infantry to advance in support, which apparently 
caused him suddenly to cease his fire, and to abandon the field. 

For twenty-four hours not a Sikh has appeared in our front. |The re- 
mains of the Khalsa army are said to be in full retreat across the Sutlej, 
at Nuggurputhur and Telia, or marching up its left bank towards Hur- 
rekeeputhur, in the greatest confusion and dismay. Of their chiefs, Ba- 
hadur Sidgh is killed ; Lal Singh said to be wounded ; Mehtab Singh, 
Abjoordhia Pershad, and Tej Singh, the late governor of Peshawur, have 
fled with precipitation. Their camp is the scene of the most awful car- 
nage, and they have abandoned large stores of grain, camp equipage and 
ammunition. 

Thus has apparently terminated this unprovoked and criminal invasion 
of the peaceful provinces under British protection. 

On the conclusion of such a narrative asI have given, it is surely super 
fluous in me to say I am, and shall be to the last moment of my existence? 
proud of the army which I had the honour to command on the 2Ist and 
22d instant. io their gallant exertions i owe the satisfaction of seeing 
— a victory achieved, and the glory of having my own name associated 
with it. 

Tie loss of this army has been heavy ; how could a hope be formed 
that it should be otherwise ? Within thirty hours this force stormed an 
entrenched camp, fought a general action, and sustained two considerable 
combats with the enemy. Within four days it has dislodged, from their 
positions on the left bank of the Sutlej, 60,000 Sikh soldiers, supported by 
upwards of 150 pieces of cannon, 108 of which the enemy acknowledged 
to have lost, and 91 of which are in our possession. 

In addition to our losses in the battle, the captured camp was found to 
be everywhere protected by charged mines, by the successful springing of 
which many brave officers and men have been destroyed. 

I must bear testimony to the valour displayed in those actions by the 
whole of the regiments of Her Majesty’s service employed, and the East 

India Company’s Ist European Light Infantry ; the native force seconded 
in a most spirited manner their gallant conduct. 

To Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Hardinge, my second in command, 
my warmest thanks are due, not only for his personal exertions, which 
were conspicuous to all, but for the able assistance he afforded me through 
all the eventful scenes of this well-fought action. To the general and my 
personal staff, | feel deeply indebted for their unceasing exertions. Major- 
General Sir Harry Smith, Gilbert and Sir John Littler, and Brigadier 
Wallace (who nobly fell inthe hour of victory), fully realised the high 
expectations [ had formed of their conduct as leaders of divisions. 

With the Brigadiers, the commandant of artillery, avd the chiet engineer, 
the commanding officers of regiments, and with the departmental staff, [ 
was also greatly pleased; their exertions were most unremitting, and bigh- 
ly praiseworthy. 

The reports a received from the generals of divisions of infantry, 
the brigadiers of cavalry. and the commandant of artillery, speak in the 
highest terms of their respective stat!; audit is my intention, as soon as 
possible, to forward to you, right honourable sir, a list containing the names 
of all the officers [ have just enumerated, together with the names of all 
those who appear to me specially to merit approbation and favour. 

The hurried manner in which I am forced to collect information, and pre- 
pare these numerous details, may, I fear, cause the omission of the names 
of seme officers well deserving of notice; but I shall not fail to send in a 
supplementary list when I can assure myself of their individual merits, as 
it would be most painful to me to feel that I had not done justice to any one 
of the brave men who shared with me the glories and dangers of this ar- 
duous conflict. 

I beg now to mention the conduct of an illustrious nobleman, Count Ra- 
vensburgh, who, with the officers of his suite, Counts Greuben and Oriola, 
did us the honour to accompany the force during our operations. They 
were present at Moodkee, and in this great battle. Itis withthe greatest 
pleasure and sincerity I can bear my testimony to their gallant conduct on} 
these occasions, worthy of the high reputation in the arms of their country- 
men, and of the great ancestor of one of them. I lament to add that Dr. 
Hoffmeister, the medical attendant on the count, was killed in the action on 
the 21st instant. 

I herewith enclose the report of Lieutenant-General the Right Hon. Sir 
H. Hardinge, second in command.—I have the honour to be, &c., 

H. GOUGH, General, Commander-in-Chief. 


LIST OF OFFICERS KILLED AND WOUNDED. 


fikaD Quarters’ Starr.—Killed—Mjr-Gen Sir R_H Sale, GCB, Mjr W R Herries, 
Capt J Mavro, Wounded—Mjr P Grant, Capts G E Hillier, H B Edwardes. 

Personat Starr.—Wounded—Lt-Col R Wood, Lt F Haines. 

GeneRaL Starr.—Killed—Mjr A W Fitzroy Somerset, Brt-Capt W Hore. 

ARTILLERY Division.—Killed—Capts J Trower, F Dashwood, E D A Todd, Ist Lts 
P C Lambert, R Pollock. Wounded—Capts W K Warner, jM Mackenzie, Ist Lts E At- 
lay, © V Cox, C A Wheelwright, C Bowie, R M Paton. 

CayaLRy Division,—Srd Lt Drags. Killed—Bvt-Capts G Newton, J E Codd, Cornets 
H Ellis, GW K Bruce, E Worley. Wounded—Bredr W Mactier, Lt-Cots D Harriott, 
M White, Mjr C W M Balders, Capt C F Havelock, Byt-Capt T L Harrington, Lts $ 
Fisher, E G Swinton, E B Cureton, H C Morgan, J G A Burton, Cornets WH Orme, 
JDW hite, J Rathwell, Volunteer Mr A Alexander. Gov-General’s Body Guard. Kill- 
ed—Lt W Fisher. Wounded—Bvt-Capt C D Dawkins, Lt GR Taylor. 5th Lt Cavalry. 
Wonunded—Mjr Alexander, Lt R Christie. 

First InranTRY Division.—Divisicnal and Brigade Staff. Killed—Capt Van Hom- 
righ. Wounded—Brgds S Bolton, CB, H M Wheeler, CB, Capt E Lugard, Lts Nicolls, 
A J Galloway, E A Holdich. Sist Foot. Killed—LtJ LR Pollard, Lt and Adjt W Ber 
nard. Wounded—Mjr G Baldwin. Lts T H Plaskett. A Pilkington, Ensigns J Paul, H P 
Hutton. 50th Foot. Wounded—Capt W Knowles, Lts C A Mouat, E J Chambers, R M 
Barnes, Ens A White, Ltand Adjt E C Mullen. 24th Regt N. 1. Killed—Brvt-Mjr J 
Grittin. Wounded—Ens BE A Grubb. 42nd Lt Inftry. Killed—Lt J G Wollen. Woun- 
ded—Lt and Adjt C W Ford, Ens J Wardlaw. 48th Regt NI. Wounded—Lts E W Litch- 
ford, RC Taylor, 

Seconp INFANTRY Division.—Divisional and Brigade Staff. Killed—Capts J O Lu- 
cas, JH Burnett. Wounded—Lt Col C C Taylor, Brgdr, Mjr Codrington. 29th Foot. 
Killed—Capt G Molle, Lt A ASimmons. Wounded—Mjr G Congreve, Capt A St G H 
Stepney. ist Eur Lt Inftry. Killed—Capt T Box, Ens P_ Moxon. Wounded—Capts C 
Clark, B Kendall, Lts D CT Beatson, R W H Fanshawe, Ensigns F O Salusbury, C R 
Wriford. 2d Native Grens. Killed—Ens G A Armstrong. Wounded—Capts T W Bol- 
ton, J Gifford, Ensigns A D Warden, W S R Hodgson. Toth Regt N I. Grens. Killed— 
MjrLN Hull. Wounded—Ens JJ O’Bryen. 45th Regt N I. Wounded—Lt CV Hamil- 
ton. 

THIRD INFANTRY Divistow.—Divisional and Brigade Staff.—Killed—Mjr-Gen Sir J 
M‘Caskill, KCB and HK, Col N Wallace, Brgdr. 9th Foot. Killed—Col A B Taylor, 
Capts J Dunne, J F Field. Wounded—Captain A Borton, Lieuts A Taylor, J U Vi- 
Gr: F Sievwright, W_G Cassidy, Ens W H Forster. 80th Foot. Killed—Capts A D 

y Best, R Scheberras, Lts R B Warren, G C G Bythesea. Wounded—Mjr R A Lock- 
hart, Bvt-Capt S Fraser, LtM D Freeman. 26th Lt Inftry, NI. Killed—Lts G A Cro- 
ly, A Eatwell. 73rd Regt, NI. Killed—Capt R Hunter. 

Fourtu Inrantry Division.—Divisional and Brigade Staff. Killed—Lt Harvey.— 
Wounded—Lt-Col T Reed, Capts C F J Burnett, J F Egerton. 62nd Foot. Killed— 
Capts G H Clark, H Wells, Lts T K Scott, W M‘ Nair, ie Gubbins, M Kelly, Adj G 
Sims. Wounded—Mjr W T Shortt Capts S_ W Graves, C W Sibley, D G A Darroch, 
Lts M J Gregorson, W LIngall, A ~ Craig, Ensigns C Roberts, J M M Hewett. 12th 
Regt NI. Wounded—Lt-Col L Bruce, Capt W B Holmes, Lt C B Tulloch, Ens J H C 
Ewart. 14th Regt, NI. Wounded—Capt W Struthers, Brvt Capt C G Walsh, Lts AO 
Wood, 1 H H Lukin, Ens G Weld. 

First Bricape.—3Ist Foot. Killed—Lts H W Hart, J Brenchley. Wounded—Col J 
Byrne, Capts W Willes, T Bulkeley, G D Young, Lt J LR Pollara, 9th Foot. Wound. 
ed—Asst-Surg R B Gahan.—47th NI Wounded&Lt J F Pogson. 

SeconD Bricape.—50th Foot. Killed—Asst-Surg A Graydon. Wounded—Captain H 
Needham, Lts W S Carter, J C Bishop, R E De Montmorency, C E Young. 42nd N Lt 
I. Killed—LtJ Spence. Wounded—Ens E Van H Holt. 

FirtH BricaDe.—9th Foot. Wounded—Ens J Hanham. 

SixTH Bricape,—80th Foot. Wounded—Col T Bunbury. 


NUMBER OF KILLED AND WOUNDED. 












» Wounded. 

OU GORTO ies icscessssaccctsascascevesesssseese 50 eee 117 
Native Officers... - 19 27 
Warrant Officers...... 0 3 
Sergeants and Havilda 42 141 
Trumpeters and Drumme 3 24 
EE 555 625usd0gcdsassecadcacdsssseeesescaes 775 2041 
Lascars, Syce Drivers, and Grasscutters.....+..++s0+: 18 33 

WO kn bnescdevbsvacasivccecsvessses 909 2386 
NUMAN cs hes venneesdcase ccs -sssudesevasbiccdyesse 524 2385 





ABSTRACT OF TROOPS SUPPOSED TO BE ENGAGED. 


Artillery, six troops six COMPANIES, SAY......-eeeeeeeeereees -«» 1,000 
Sappers, two companies, say 
Srd Dragoons 







Six regiments of Royal Infantry, at say 7 


Four regiments of Native Cavalry, at say 400.. 1,600 
Three and a half regts. of Irregular Cavalry, at say 700.......0-.ceeecee eee 2,450 
ist European — BMPAMETY . oc ccccccccccccccccccesercccsccccvesstoocseescce 900 
17 Regiments of Native Infantry, at say 800........66 cecccsessceeeeccneees 13,600 
ee vous sscovssdessn SRD 
Deduct two regiments in ft epore, Saj » vi rs, and three regi 
Menis supposed With CAMP, SAY.....cceccrccceccccsccsercvcecesssvoseeccece 4,200 
Balance engaged, Say....—.+ssreceesererseeenrereseeeed 20 50 
— 


INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 
CIRCULAR MEMORANDUM. 
Horse Guarps, Fes. 20. 
The following augmentation to certain « orps of cavalry and infantry hav - 
ing been sanctioned by her Majesty's government, officers in command of 


the regiments and depots concerned are requested to use their utmost exer- 
tions in raising men to complete their corps respectively to the proposed 











Ae) 


Ist April next, from which date the increased establishments will be itn 
rised by the War Office. 


1. Four men per troop to be added to the following 17 regiments of cav- 
alry, viz :—Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th Dragoon Guards ; Ist, 2d, and 6th 
Dragoons ; and the 4th, 7th, Sth, 10th, 11th, 13th, and 17th Light Dra- 
goons. 


2, An augmentation of 400 rank and file to eight regiments of infantry at 
home, to be hereafter specially named. 


3. An increase of 200 rank and file to the following 27 regiments of infan- 
try, the se: vice companies of which are now serving abroad—viz., lst bat- 
talion Royals, 7th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 19th, 33d, 34th, 35th, 38th, 46th, 48th, 
52d, 54th, 60th (2d battalion), 66th, 72d, 73d, 77th, 79th, 81st, 82d, 88th, 
89th, 93d, and 95th Regiments, and 1st battalion Rifle Brigade, 


[Here foliow some further paragraphs in regard to recruiting, musicians, 
&c., which our limited space compels us to omit. ] 


_ By the command of Field Marshal the Dake of Wellington, Commande 
in Chief. Joun Macponacp, A. G. 


ene 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 3-44 109. 
CEN ALBION, 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 21, 1846_ 

THE WHEAT TRADE IN CANADA. 

We are not surprised that Sir Robert Peel's new tariff, which contem- 
plates a total repeal of all duties on foreign grain, should produce some alarm 
in Canada, The state of the laws, as they have existed for some time past, 
has been very beneficial to colonial interests. Canadian wheat having been 
admitted to the British ports at a very redaced daty, as compared with that 
on foreign wheat—and Canada being permitted to import wheat from the 
adjacent States at a low duty, much found its way to Great Britain, by this 
channel, ard gave to Colonial commerce a very material advantage. This ad- 
vantage, however, was not so exclusive as it would appear at first glance, for» 
although British shipping enjoyed the carrying trade between Canada and 
England—which was determined by the course and current of the St. Law- 
rence—the return cargoes of goods found their way to New York in Ameri- 
can vessels early in the following spring while the St. Lawrence was still 
bound in its fetters. In this way the great grain and provision business of 
the Northwestern States of the American Union and the Canadas, was well 
and fairly divided between the two parties, while the Michigan farmer 
and the British manufacturer established a profitable interchange of their 
respective productions. 

We are aware that it was said, and is still said, that this system kept out 
of the British markets the cheaper wheat of the north of Europe; but it is 
said in reply, that the north of Europe would not take British goods in re- 
turn for the wheat, but demanded the specie, which, in a time of scarcity, had 
a most injurious effect on the exchanges and the monetary interests of the 
country. It was, then, deemed more advantageous to deal with our own 
customers, whether on the British or American side of the Lakes, although 
more distant and the broad Atlantic intervened instead of the German 
Ocean. ; 

These facts were pointed out and enfurced in a letter which we addressed 
to Lord Aberdeen, published in 1842; and it is this letter that is adverted to 
by that able work, the National Magazine, recently set on foot in this city, 
by Mr. Redwood Fisher. 

Sir Robert Peel’s new law will, it is feared, materially injure this trade 
and hence the alarm felt in many partsof Canada. At Waterloo, in the Up- 
per Province, a public meeting has been convened, at which sundry reso- 
lutions were passed, expressive of the apprehensions of the persons there 
assembled. How far the Premier will be able to carry out his plans, the 
next arrival will inform us, as the main debate was fixed for the 9th of Feb- 
ruary. That the measure has been fiercely contested in the Commons, we 
have no doubt; and in the Lords the opposition will be even stronger. 

Many persons object to the hasty and wholesale manner in which 
the change is brought about, urged on as it is by popular excitement. For 
our own parts we are never favourable to sudden and violent changes, es- 
pecially in an old established monarchy. The Corn Laws are interwo- 
ven with all the intéréests of the country, and should not, in our opinion, 
be so hastily changed. We place but little value on public opinion when 
unnaturally excited; we regard all pamphlets and other publications paid 
for from sutscriptions to the anti-corn law league, as exparte statements, 
and not to be relied on; and we think they should have no weight with 
the legislature. We havenever seen a sudden and violent change brought 
about in England by popular clamour, that has not carried with it many 
evils. Parliamentary reform was carried by a convulsive paroxysm of 
popular phrenzy, and will any one say that the composition of the House 
of Commons has been improved by the change? A reform in the Com- 
mons of England was desirable—perhaps necessary ; but who will deny 
that a moderate and judicious reform would not have been more for the 
public weal? Negro emancipation was another measure carried by the 
popular will unregulated and uncontrolled—will any man now assert 
that the wisest plan was adopted for bringing about that great event ? 
Slavery was agreat and terrible evil, but in abolishing it England should 
have acted wisely, with more caution and with more regard, not only to 
the interests of the planters but to the welfare and happiness of the negro 
himself. So, too, with the abolition of the impost duty on corn—we 
speak especially of wheat—we are firmly convinced that its reduc- 
tion should be more cautious and gradual than the plan Sir Robert Peel 
proposes. With respect to the cheaper articles of food, such as 
corn, rye, rice, potatoes, &c., the necessities of the masses call for 
instant action; but wheat—the food of the rich and the great source of 
income to the tenant and revenue to the landlord, might be spared and 
left on its present advantageous footing—advantageous, not only to the 
Canadian and American farmer, but to the British shipping employed in 
the trade of the St. Lawrence, as well as to the English manufacturer. 
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CONGRESS. 

Mr. Calhoun’s long-expected speech was delivered in the Senate on Mon- 
day, and our readers will find a cupious report of it in the impression of to- 
day. 

It is pacific in all its parts, and most urgent for a settlement of the Oregon 
Question by compromise—the only mode in which it can be settled with 
fairness and honour to both parties. Most of the speeches made of late 
have been of thesame tendency, which encourages the hope that peace may 
yet besecured. The public mind throughout the country is certainly les 
excited ; and there isa more wholesome feeling every where prevalent.— 
The demand for “all or none” is much less vehement and general than it 
was a couple of months since ; and unless some adverse intelligence reaches 
us by the Steamer, arising out of the refusal of the American Cabinet to re- 
fer the matter to any arbitration whatever, on the ground assumed by the 


lo—wve mey be led to hope 


’ 


President that the Cuited States claim the whol J 
that uegouations will ere long be re-opeued 4 day or two will relieve 
our mind on this point. 

The brilliant prospect opened to this country by Sir Robert Peel’s new 
and convinces the 


Tariff, awakens it to a sense of its true interest, 


people that a profitabie trade with England is better than an unprofitable 
war. 

The discussions in Congress have certainly been of great duration; but 
we are not sorry for this, for it has given full opportunity for members to 
express their sentiments on both sides of the question. It has moreover af- 


forded the public the means ofarriving at a proper understanding of the all- 





strength. The mensoraised are to be borne as supernumeraries until the 


important subject. 
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THE NAVY. 

Amongst our extracts to-day will be found a highly interesting and spirit- 
ed biographical notice of the late Admiral Durham. The reference it con- 
tains to the engagement between the squadron under Admiral Sir Robert 
Calder and the French aad Spanish fleet under Admiral Villeneuve, calls to 
our mind the strange colouring given to the result of this engagement by 
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approached to within three hours march of Algiers, but he was driven 
back, and the French were in hot pursuit of him. 

A ministerial change had taken place at Madrid. 

We trust we shall not be accused of vanity in placing upon record, from 
Wilmer’s Times, the following announcement of the complete success of a 
cause we have long had much at heart :— 

“It will gratify our friends in America—it will gratify, more immediately, 


M. Thiers, in his celebrated Histoire de U'Empire. Not strange, by the our old and excellent friend, Dr. Bartlett, of the New York Albion, toknow 


by, in that work, for it isa tissue of misrepresentations from first to slat, 
narrated with such elegance and skill, that it is not until the reader is in- 
duced to investigate the subject more closely, by finding an effect produced 
or his mind totally at variance with his previous impressions or recollections, 
that he discovers the deception practised on him. Take M. Thiers’ remarks 
on the above engagement as an example. The French and Spanish fleet 
consisted of twenty ships of the line, the English of fifteen; yet, with this 
inferiority of force, the English attacked and captured two of the en m ’s 
line-of-battle ships, on which M. Thiers remarks: Ainsi finit ce combat, 
gui aurait pu passer pour un victoire sans la perte des devx vaisscaur 
Espagnols—“ thus terminated this battle, which might have passed for a 
victory, but for the loss of the two Spanish ships.” This is certainly a very 
material but. 

However, the conclusion to be drawn from M. Thiers’s narrative is, that 
this engagement was in its results the most important that was fought dur- 
ing the war. At its close Villeneuve was so disconcerted, that he took re- 
fuge in port, entirely disregarding the Emperor's orders to proceed to the 
Channel—whither he was going when met by Admiral Calder—and there, 
combining with the fleet in the French harbours, cover the passage to Eng- 
land of the invading force, collected by Napoleon at Boulogne. Well, in- 

deed, may we exclaim, ‘‘ What great events from little causes spring?” 
Had not the master of the Defiance informed Captain Durham that “ the Ad- 
miral was standing too far to the eastward, and if the enemy was coming 
liome, he would pass in shore,” Admiral Calder would havemissed the French 
fleet, and the soil of our beloved country have been polluted by the tread 
of an enemy ee 

THE NEWS. 

Since writi ng the above, the steamer Hibernia has arrived at Boston, and 

we have by her London papers to the 3d and Liverpool to the 4th instant. 


We have now ample details of the great battle in Lndia, of which, a fort- 
night since, we published the first accounts. Ina preceding colump will 
be found the official despatches relating the events which marked its course. 
and its glorious termination It is very evident that Sir Henry Hardinge 
was taken by surprise ; indeed, his despatches, dated but a short time before 
express a copfident belief that hostilities would not ensue—his gallantry, 
however, in the field, and that of the British officers under him, silence 
censure, if error there was. The odds against him were fearful, eighty thou- 
sand Sikhs against the British army of twenty thousand, and of these but 
five thousand English, the rest Sepoys, of course commanded by English 
officers, one hundred pieces of heavy artillery too! it has created much 
surprise in England—as well it might—whence the Sikhs obtained these 
guns, aud it is now discovered that the celebrated French General, Ventu- 
ra, who was long in the Sikh service, caused them to be purchased in 
England, and that they were carelessly allowed to be landed and conveyed 
through the British dominions. It is stated in the English papers that, with 
the single exception of the battle of Waterloo, no battle has been fought 
since the days of Marlborough, accompanied with such a large proportion- 
ate loss in the kiiled and wounded of British officers. ‘ We can scarcely 
enter a family, or meet a friend in the street, who, in his own household or 
convexions, has not to report to us some son, nephew, or friend killed or 
wounded, in one or the other of these actious.”’ 

There is also another circumstance in which this battle bears a very strong 
resemblance to the Battle of Waterloo. 

* Victory was finally obtaing4 by the whole army deploying in line 
(marching up trom rear files jato one front line). In the night of the 2lst, 
the enemy had formed themfelves into a long square or parallelogram, 
having its long tront towards the British army, whilst its rear, and the two 
short sides at iis flanks, wefe supported by a jungle of thick brush-wood. 

‘ By daybreak in the mofning,’ says Sir H, Hardinge in his despatch, 
‘your Excellency (Sir H. Gough)having formed your troops in line, the 
whole instanUy advanced (in line) and, animated by your example, carried 
everything before them ; and having traversed the camp [‘he enemy’s paral- 
Jelogram] trom one extremity to the other, drew up at the further extremity 
in a pertect line, expressing by loud cheers, as we rode up the line, their 
conscious pride that every man had done his duty.’ In Sir H. Gough’s 
despatches, this very fine movement, for sach it appears to have been, 18 
more fully explained and developed, than, under a very intelligible feeling, 
could have been done by the Governor General, who was himself the prin- 
cipalactor. It would appear by Sir H. Gough’s report, that Sir H. Har- 
dinge commenced the movement by deploying ...3 own division in line on 
one of the rear angles of the enemy’s parallelogram, and thus forcing it in, and 
under the terror of being surrounded, driving the Sikhs in a panic before 
him. In the meantime, Sir H. Gough, seeing this movement and its con- 
spicuous success, joined one of the extremities of his own line to the near- 
est extremity of Sir H. Hardinge’s, and thus having tormed the whole army 
into one crescent or bow, swept from end to end through the whole length of 
the enemy’s parallelogram. as generally but very clearly stated in the des- 
patch of the Commander in Chief. ‘Our line (composed of the two divis- 
jons under Sir H. Hardinge and myself) advanced,’ says General Sir H. 
Gough, ‘ and, unchecked by the enemy’s fire, drove them rapidly out of the 

village of Ferozeshah and their encampment; then changing left, on the 
centre, our forces continued to sweep the camp, bearing {down all opposi- 
tion, and dislodged the enemy from their whole position, The line then 
halted as ifon a day of mancuvre, receiving its two leaders as they rode 
along its tront with a gratifying cheer, and displaying the captured stand- 
ards of the Sikh army. We had taken upwards of 73 pieces of cannon, 
and were masters{of the whole field.’ 

It does not very clearly appear what course was taken by the enemy af 
ter their defeat. One account says that they had dispersed themselves in 
large bodies throughout the British provinces ; others that they had crossed 
the river, and were retreating on Lahore. One thing is very certain, that 
we have now such an enemy to encounter, as we never had before in India 
and accordingly we find reinforcements hurrying to the seat of war, in all 
directions. Steamers crowded with troops are hurrying up the Ganges, 
(of which the Sutlej is a branch) and Sir Charles Napier was about to 
make a flank movement at the head of a considerable army, from the 
Lower Indus. 

On the result of the battle becoming known in London, the Park and 
Tower guns were fired, and a vote of thanks to the two high officers in 
command, passed both Houses of Parliament amid loud acclamations. 

Our brief space compels us to be very concise on othertopics. The 
question of the Corn Laws, says the T'imes, ‘‘ may be considered as set at 
rest. In spite of resignations, ejections, and protection meetings, the 
Minister has had a majority of 97—a majority greater than that which 
supported him on several occasions ere he had startled the intelligence, 
roused the fears, or offended the consciences of his Conservative adher- 
ents. Another question may also be considered as dismissed, or, at any 
rate, as diminished in importance. That is, ‘ What will the Lords do?” 
With a majority of only 70, the Premier might have looked forward to the 
tactics of the upper house with anxiety,—had it been only 60, with alarm. 
He may now, as far as the safety of his measure is concerned, regard them 
with indifference. The House of Commons dare not rescind avote which 
it hds thus confirmed by an after recantation; the House of Peers will be 
wise enough to avoid a collision with the representatives of public opin- 
ion,” 

The public mind in England does not appear to -have experienced any 
change on the Oregon question, although intelligence has been received 

1 8 8 
there of the retusal to accede to Mr. Pakenham’s proposal of arbitration. 
Abd-el-Kader had again made an invasion into French Africa, and had 


that Indian corn will shortly be as popuiar an article of food on this side of 
the Atlantic as it has long been on the other. The worthy doctor’s admira- 
ble pamphlet cn the economical and nutritious virtues of maize has excited 
general attention in England; the press has eulogised it; its recipes have 
been putin practical operation, and, at no distant day, Indiaa corn will form 
a prominent article of American exports.”’ 





Among the papers presented to the House of Commons by Sir R. Peel, is 
an important despatch from Sir H Hardinge, of which the following passa- 
ges, giving an account of the circumstances preceding the Sikh invasion, and 
detailing the reasons which influenced the conduct of the Indian government, 
are the most interesting at the present time :— 


The Governor-General tothe Secret Committee. 
Camp, Ferozepore, Dec. 31, 1845. 

1 now proceed to detail the events which preceded a resort to arms, and | 
am convinced that the forbearance manifested by me in all these transac- 
tions will meet with your approval. 

My previous correspondence will show the extreme anxiety ! felt to avoid 
hostilities, by friendly explanations required from the Lahore Darbar, and 
my reluctance to give any cause for jealousy or alarm to the Sikh army and 
government was so strong, that from the 18th of November up to the 8th of 
December, I deferred to make any movement of troops, in the hope of prov- 
ing the sincerity of our — by the moderation of our actions. The 
forbearance carried to the utmost limits which prudence could allow, was 
not appreciated at Lahore. 


In the state of anarchy and uncontrollable power usurped by the Sikh 
army my reluctance to resent their hostile conduct may have been misunder- 
stood as the effect of couscious weakness or of timidity ; but the Lahore 
government, there is every reason to believe, was not influenced by any such 
impressions. 

The regent and her advisers courted collision for the purpose of employ- 
ing their unruly soldiers against their friendiy neighbour, as the safest means 
of extricating themselves from the personal dangers to which they were con- 
stantly exposed ; the Lahore Government deceived their army by false state- 
ments of the fidelity of our native troops, whom they have in vain attempt-- 
ed to corrupt by emissaries employed - that government. 

And there is also reason to believe that active intrigues had for some time 
past been resorted to, in order to induce the chiefs of our protected Sikh 
territories to rise in arms against the British power, as soon as a Sikh army 
shall cross the Sutlej. 

There was no proof that such a conspiracy existed on the part of the lead- 
ing Sikh chiefs on this side the Sutlej, although in a very few instances, 
where the personal character of the individuals accounted for the folly of 
their conduct, there were reasons for believing that disaffection did exist, 
and would be exhibited with activity on the first favourable opportunity, 
and particularly if any reverse should attend our arms. 

I shall have occasion to advert to this subject when I notice the procla- 
mation I issued on the 13th instant. 

Bat I will previously resume the narrative of the daily intelligence from 
Lahore, as affording a connected series of the events which have occurred 
since the 4th of December, when I informed you that | had deemed it ex- 
pedient to desire the Lahore Vakeel to leave my camp, in consequence of 
the disregard shown by his court to my political agent’s remonstrance of the 
15th of November, and of the determination evinced by the Darbar to with- 
hold all explanations of their conduct. 

I had moved with my camp on the 6th of December from Umballa to- 
wards Loodiana, peaceably making my progress by the route [ had an- 
nounced, with the intention of visiting the Sikh protected states, according 
to the usual custom of my predecessors. 

In common with the most experienced officers of the Indian government, 
I was not of opinion that the Sikh army would cross the Sutlej with ils in- 
fantry and artillery. 

I considered it probable that some act of aggression would be commit- 
ted by parties of plunderers, for the purpose of compelling the British 
government to interfere, to which course the Sikh chiefs knew that I was 
most averse; but I concurred with the commander-in-chief, and the chief 
secretary to the government, as well as with my political agent, Major 
—- that offensive operations, on a large scale, would not be resort- 
ed to. 

Exclusive of the political reasons which induced me to carry my forbear 
ance as far as it was possible, | was confident, from the opinions given by 
the commander-in-chief and Major General Sir John Littler, in command of 
the forces at Ferozepore, that that = wouid resist any attack from the 
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Sikh army as long as its provisions lasted; and that I could at any time re- 
lieve it, under the ordinary circumstance of an Asiatic army making au ir- 
ruption into our territories, provided it had not the means of laying siege to 
the fort of the entrenched camp. 

Up to this period no act of aggression had been committed by the Sikh 
army. The Lahore government had as good a right to reinforce their bank 
of the river Sutlej as we had to reinforce our posts on that river. 

The Sikh army had, in 1843 and 1844, moved down upon the river from 
Lahore, and after remaining there encamped a few weeks, had returned to 
the capital. These reasons, and above all, my extreme anxiety to avoid 
hostilities, induced me not to make any hasty movement with our army, 
which, when the two armies came into each vuther’s presence, might bring 
about a collision. 

The army had, however, been ordered to be in readiness to move at the 
shortest notice; and, on the 7th and 8th of December, when I heard from 
Lahore that preparations were making, on a large scale, for artillery stores 
and all the munitions of war, [ wrote to the commander. in-chief, directing 
his excellency, on the 11th, to move up the force from Umballa, from Mee 
rut, and from other stations iu the rear. 

Up to this time, no infantry or artillery had been reported to have left 
Lahore, nor had a single Sikh soldier crossed the Sutlej. Novertheless, 
I considered it prudent no longer to delay the forward movement of our 
troops, having given to the Lahore government the most ample time for 
a reply to our remonstrance. 

On the 9th, at night, Captain Nicolson, the assistant political agent at 
Ferozepore, reported that a portion of the Sikh army had approached 
within three miles of the river. On the other hand, the information re- 
ceived by Major Broadfvot, on that day, from Lahore, was not of a char- 
acter to make it probable that any Sikh movement on a large scale was 
meditated. 

On the 10th no intelligence was received from Lahore confirmatory of 
Captain Nicolson’s report, and the usual opinion continued to prevail that 
the Sikh army would not cross the Sutlej. 

The troops, however, moved on the 10th, 11th, and 12th, in pursuance 
of the orders given on the 7th and 8th; and the whole of the forces, des- 
tined to move up to the Sutlej, were in full march on the 12th. 

I did not consider the force moving up from Umballa to be sufficient to 
force its way to relieve Ferozepore, if a large Sikh army, with a nume- 


approach to Ferozepore, as, in such case, it could with difficulty receive 
any aid from that garrison. Being some day’s marc in advance of the 
commander-in-chief, | rode over to Loodiana ; and, having inspected the 
fort, the cantonments, and the troops, it appeared to me most advisable 
that the whole of this force should be moved up with the Umballa force, 
restricting the defence of Loodiana to the fort, which could be securely 
garrisoned by the more infirm soldiers of the regiments at that post, 
unless attacked by heavy artillery, which was a very improbable contin- 
gency. y 

The risk to be incurred of leaving the town and the cantonments liable 
to be plundered, was maturely considered, and I had no hesitation in in- 
curring that risk to ensure the strength and sufficiency of the force which 
might separately be brought into action with the whole of the Sikh army. 
I therefore ordered Brigadier Wheeler to be prepared to march at the 
shortest notice. 

The Umballa force, in March, was 7,500 men, and 36 guns, 

The Loodiana force amounted to 5,000 men, and 12 guns. 

The commander-in-chief concurred in these views ; and his fine body 
ot men, bya rapid march on Busseean, an important point where the 
roads leading from Umballa and Kurnual meet, formed the advance co- 
lumn of the army, and secured the supplies which had been laid in at 
Busseean. 

Up to the morning of the 13th, the information from Lahore had ma- 
terially varied ; but, by the reports received on that day, the general as- 
pect of affairs appeared more warlike. Still, no Sikh aggression had 
been committed, and no artillery had moved down to the river. 

On the 13th I first received precise information that the Sikh army had 
crossed the Sutlej, and was concentrating in great force on the left bank 
of the river, , 


rous and well served park of artillery, should attempt to intercept it in its | 


The Umballa force, at this time, had been in movement three days. O 
this date I issued the proclamation, a copy of which is enclosed. : 

On the 14th the British forces moved up by double marches on alter. 
nate days,and on the 18th reached Moodkee, twenty miles from Feroze- 
pore, after a march of 21 miles. 

On this day, and onthis place the whole British force was concentra. 
ted, with the exception of two European, and two native regiments, ex. 
pected on the following day. 

The troops were engaged in cooking their meals, when Major Broad. 
foot received information that the Sikh army was in full march to surprise 
thecamp. The troops immediately stood to their arms and advanced 
The result of that short but decisive action was the signal defeat of the 
enemy at every point, and the capture of 17 guns, the details ofwhich are 
given in the report of the commander-in-chief herewith sent. The 
troops returned to their camp at midnight, and halted the 19th and 
20th to refresh the men, to collect the wounded, and bring in the captured 
guns. 

There was no objection in this delay, as it was evident, from the pre- 

parations and movements of the Sikh army, that its commander was intent 
upon intercepting the :elieving force, and had no intention of risking an 
attack against Ferozepore. 
Oa the 21st the commander-in-chiet, having left the baggage of the army 
the wounded, and the capturea guns at Muoodkee, protected by two regi- 
ments of native infantry, marched at four o’clock in he morning by his left, 
keeping about three or four miles trom the enemy’s entrenched position at 
F'erozeshah, in which the enemy had placed 103 pieces of cannon, protected 
by breastworks, 

A cummunication had been made during the preceding night with Sir 
John Littler, informing him of the intended line uf march, and desiring 
him to move out with such part ot his force as would not compromise the 
safety of his troops and the post. 

At ha.f-past one o’clock the Umballa force, having marched across the 
country, disencumbered of every description of baggage, except the reserve 
ammunition, formed its junction with Sir John Littler’s force, who had 
moved out uf Ferozepore with 5,000 men, two regiments ot cavalry, and 21 
field guns. 

This eombined operation having been effecte*, the commander-in-chief, 
with my entire concurrence, made his arrangement for the attack of the 
enemy's position at Ferozeshah, about four miles distant from the point 
where our forces had united. 

The British force consisted of 16,700 men, and 69 guns, chietly Horse 
Artillery. 

The Sikh forces varied from 48,000 to 60,000 men, with 108 pieces of 
cannon of heavy calibre, in fixed batteries. 

You will observe that every soldier who could be brought into our ranks, 
had, by these combinations, from Umballa and Loodiana to Ferozepore, been 
rendered available ; that the force was most efficient, and, notwithstaading 
the difficulty of the ground, intersected with jungle, the vast superioriy of 
the enemy’s well served artillery, and the breastworks behind which their 
infantry fought, that our British force, particularly our infantry, surmount- 
ed every obstacle, capturing that evening and the following morning 70 
pieces of artillery, and the whole of the enemy’s camp equipage and mili- 
tary stores, 


ARRIVALS FROM THE UNiTED Statres.—The steamship Hibernia arrived 
here, on her homeward voyage from Boston on the 14th ultimo, after a pas- 
sage of 13 days. She was succeeded, on the 23d, by the ‘Queen of the 
West,’ whose news was anticipated by the stewmer. On the 27th, the She- 
ridan with five days’ later news, arrived, anticipating the Oxford, of the 2d, 
which arrived on the following day, the 28th. On the 2nd instant, at 2 30 
P. M., the Patrick Henry, Capt. Delauo, put us in possession of dates tothe 
9th ult. after a rough voyage. Atthe time of our going to press we have nu 
news of theclipper schooner, Wm. J. Romer, which sailed with the Patrick 
Henry, and of which we find so much said in the New York papers of the 
9th. The Patrick Henry has fairly beaten her. The important news by 
the Patrick Henry was torwarded immediately to London by our Express, 
and reached there in 6 1 2 hours after the vessel entered the river ; our mes- 
senger making up the news for publication whilst travelling up It is worth 
remark, that the same dates from New York, arrived in London in one hotir 
afterwards, via. Havre, by the St. Nicholas, arrived at that port on the 28th 
ult., and which vessel sailed in company with the Patrick Henry and the 
clipper schooner.—Eu. Times. 


The steamer Unicorn (which is to run as a packet between Newfoundland 


and Flalifax) was advertised to leave Liverpool on the 19th instant for Hal- 
ifax and Boston. 
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ARMY PROMOTIONS. 

War Office, Feb. 13 —2d Regt of Life Gnards—Cornet and Sub-Lt H § 
Lumley to be Lt by pur, v Lucas who ret; H Johnstone Gent to be Cornet 
and Sub-Lt by pur, v Lumley. 3d Ft—Capt E Stephenson from half-pay 
unat to be Capt, v P Dore who exch; Lt H P Chamberlain to be Capt by 
pur, v Stephenson who ret; Ens A Fitzgerald to be Lt by pur, vy Chamber- 
lain; Gen Cadet C Taylor, from the Royal Military College to be Eus by 
pur, v Fitzgerald. 4th Ft—Gen Sir T Bradford G C B from the 30th Frito 
be Col, y Gen J Hodgson dec. Sth Ft—1. Fitzgerald Gent to be Sec Lt 
by pur, v Candler, pro in the 80th Ft. 30th Ft—Maj Gen George Marquis 
of Tweeddale K T to be Col, v Sir T Bradford app to the 4th Ft. 32d Ft 
—Ens H J Davies to be Lt by pur, v Townsend who ret; M Turner Gent to 
be Ens by pur, v Davies. 49th Ft—Lt D Seton from the 98d Ft te be Lt, 
v Ross who exchs. 

80th Ft—Sec Lt W,H Candler from the 5th Ft to be Lt by pur, v Riley 
pro. 89th Ft—Brevet Mj W Hope from half-pay unat to be Capt, v Henry 
Wynyard who exch ; Lt Henry Crawford to be Capt by pur, v Hope whv 
ret; Ens C Richardson to be Lt by pur, v Crawford. 93d Ft—Lt R L Ross 
from the 49th Ft to be Lt, v D Seton who exch. 94th Ft—Assist Sarg 
J D Grant from the Staff to be Assist Surg, v Leitch appointed to the 78th 
Foot. 

Garrisons.—Brevet Col the Hon G Cathcart, on half-pay unat to be De- 
puty Lt of the Tower of London, v Col J Gurwood dec 

Brevet—Capt E Stepnenson of the 3d Ft to be Mj in the Ariny. 

Admiralty, Feb 9—Corps of Royal Marines.—Gent Cadet A O L Lewis 
to be Sec Lt, v Tucker pro. 

War Office, Feb 20—1st or Grenadier Regt of Foot Guards—Capt the 
Hon C H Lindsay from the 43d Ft to be Lt and Capt, v Coulson who exch. 
37th Ft—Lt E D Atkinson to be Capt by pur, v Cassan who ret; Ens A B 
Cator to be Lt by pur, v Atkinson; C S Blois Gent to be Ens by pur. v Ca- 
tor. 43d Ft—Lt and Capt R B Coulson from the Ist or Grenadier Regt of 
Ft Guards to be Capt, v the Hon C H Lindsay who exch. 77th Ft—Aszsist 
Surg W Barrett M B from the Staff to be Assist Surg, v M’Illree pro. 99th 
Ft—E J Head Gent to be Ens by pur, v Richardson pro. 

War Office, Feb 27—7th Light Dragoons—Lt A Helyar to be Capt by 
pur, v Grassett who ret; Cornet Sir W Russell Bart to be Lt by pur, vice 
Helyar; W D Bushe Gent to be Cornet by pur, v Sir W Russell. 6th Ft 
—J R Blake Gent to be Ens by pur, v Standish who ret. 7th Ft—LtJ 
King from the 2d Ft to be Lt, v D J Dickinson who ret on half-pay of the 
2d Ft; Ens R C Stanhope from the 56th Ft to be Lt by par, v Lord Lang- 
ford who ret. 

44th Foot.—Lieut R Feilden to be Captain by pur, vice Turner, who 
retires ; Ensign the Hon C W H Agar to be Lieut, by pur vice Feilden ; 
R Preston, Gent, to be Ensign by ‘pur, vice Agar. 48th Foot.—Gent, 
Cadet C J O Swaffield from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, 
without pur, vice Gubbins, appointed to the 85th Foot. 55th Foot.—Ma- 
jor Gen A G Lord Saltoun, K C B to be Colonel vice Gen Sir W H Clin- 
ton,G C B, deceased. 56th Foot.—F H Sykes, Gent, to be Ensign, by 
pur, vice Stanhope, promotedin the7th Foot. 30th Foot.—Gent Cadet 
the Hon J H M Browne, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, 
without pur, v Fraser, deceased. 85th Foot.—Lieut A Patterson to be 
Captain, without pur, v Coape, deceased ; Ensign C Warburton to be 
Lieut, vice Patterson ; Ensign J Gubbins, from the 48th Foot, te be Ens 
vice Warburton. 

Unattached.—Lieut H Reynolds, from the 2d Foot, to be Captain, with- 
out pur. 

Garrison.—General Sir G Anson, G C B, to be Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Chelsea Hospital, vice General Sir W H Clinton G C B, de- 
ceased 

PARK THEATRE. 

Monday—First night of the New Opera of THE BREWER OF PRESTON, or Opera 
of La Brasseur de Preston, Music by Adolph Adam, composer ot La Bayac aS, The 
Postillion of Lonjumeau, &c.,&c. in which Mrs. Seguin, and Messrs Frazer, Seguis 
and Meyer will perform. 

The Opera Vioupe will appear every night during the week. 








eT. GEORGE'S SOCIETY.—The 60th Anniversary of the St. Ge srge’s Society of 
b this city, will be held at the City Hotel on Thursday the 25rd of April. 


y le » @ , pli 

Members and their friends wishing tickets for the dinner, W ill please make early app 
cation v either of the undersigned Stewards. ; , 
H. Brind.... ..-.+172 Pearl Street. | G. BOACP. 025000. ovese € eo! — 
Chas. Lowther.....402 Washington Street. | M. Mottram..----+e+e+seee recone earl St 

mar 21. F _ 
"| LADY. who has been lone accustomed to give instructions in French, wens ae 
£ those branches of English usually taught in schools, ts desirous of obtaining ve > 
tion 48 governess ina private family, and begs leave to refer any pe rson who w oy 
engage her services in that capacity to Edw ard Pr me, Esq , No. 42 W all st, or t = 
Okill No. 6 Clinton Place, or to Dr. Bartlett. Albion Office, where all communicatias 
may be add: essed. - mi4 3 
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MR. CALHOUN’S SPEECH 
IN THE UNIPED STATES SENATE—MONDAY, MaRcH 16th. 
From the National Intelligencer. 


. Calhoun said in substance,— sty ; 
eran oo now under order of discussion is, whether pay ol bad \ 
given to Great Britain that the convention of j»int occapancy be! fee 
and her shall terminate at the end of the year. To that Rae ye 
confine my remarks, limiting them to that and to the gre oe = - wl 
connected with it, I shall say nothing in regard to the title to a 
Having been personally connected with ne po teen = Pear 
that question was concerned, it will be seen fn that a propet Ad 
should pass it by without notice. I shall abstain from every oe ‘ pe 
al character, and from everything calculated to wound the feelin A y 
entleman: but, at the same time, I shall express myselt wee u y = 
candidly, on all the subjects on which I shall consider it my 3 to -* : 
With these few prefatory remarks, I shall proceed at once to the question 
. p ee one point on which we mast all be agreed, and that is, os 
reat change has taken place since the commeucement of the — in ~ 
importauce of this question, and in its bearing upon pease an a h.. 
that time, this measure of notice was of the greatest and most weig -# n- 
riance, involving as it did the question whether peace with Great — 
should or should uot continue. Now, it has become one of comparatively 
minor importance, and may be decided either way ee ee =~ 
very decisive effect on these important interests. So great, indeed, Is this 
change, that the very reasons which are urged in the Executive agen in 
support of the recommendation that notice shall be given, have no longer 
lication. ne 
ym ar both of the measure and of the several parties in the Sen- 
ate which have grown out of it, are entirely altered. That the Executive 
recommendation to terminate the notice, tuunded on the ee he 
pending such a notice, there can be no compromise of our at ae e 
Oregon question, must be, I think, admitted on all sides. 7 ~de r <4 
guage of the message 1s explicit to that effect. It expresses the President's 
conviction that no compromise could be effected which we ought to accept. 
Jt announces to as that he made to the British commissioner an offer of the 
parallel of 49°, but that, that offer having been rejected, he ordered that it 
should be immediately withdrawn. And vn that same conviction he re- 
commends to Congress the passage of this notice, with a view to the remo- 
val of all impediments to the assertion of our right to the whole of the Or- 
egon territory. Assuming that there would be uo compromise, the Presi- 
dent tells us that, at the expiration of twelve mouths, a neriod will have ar- 
rived when our title to that country must either be abandoned or firmly 
maintained. Throughout the whole message there is not the slightest inti- 
mation that any compromise is expected; but, on the contrary, the entire 
document assumes the opposite view. : a 

Yet I admit that the grounds on which the President bases this, his con- 
viction, are derived from the negotiation itself, and mainly from the fact that 
his offer of a compromise on 49° was rejected. I admit that, proceeding 
on that foundation, it is a fair inference that, if England shall renew ou 
her part the proposition which, when made on ours, she rejected, there 
would be no impediment in the way to its acceptance ; at the same time the 
President intimates not the slightest expectation that sach an offer will be 
made on her part, or that any compromise wil! be effected. 

Such is the view which I have been constrained to take, after the most 
careful examination which | have been able to give to the message of the 
President; and if | may draw an inference from the opinions of those mem- 
bers of the Senate who believe in the soundness of our title to the whole 
territory, they concur in this view. Indeed, the grounds on which they 
place themselves will not admit of their supporting the notice under any 
olber assumption. They go for the whole of Oregon, because they assert 
that our title to the whole territory, even up to 54° 40’, is clear and un- 
questiorable; ana they think it better that we should assert that title by 
arms than abandon any part or portion of it. Hence it is most manifest that 
if they thought the notice could possibly result in a compromise, they 
would vote against it. ; 

And this view which I take of the message, and in which these gentle- 
men concur, is, as | believe, the view entertained by the country at large. 
Certainly it is, if we are to draw our conclusions from the general tone of 
the public press; or if we are to look at what is, perhaps, a still better in- 
dex of public opinion—the course of our intelligent business men; for the 
reception of the message had the most decided effect upon the public 
stocks. No sooner was its language heard, than insurauce immediately 
rose, and, as our vessels returned from their foreign voyages, instead of 
their being seut out again to sea, they were suffered to remain inactive at 
the wharves. 

Such, too, was the view taken by another portion of the Senate—among 

which I consider myself as included—and who opposed the giving of this 
notice. They opposed it on grounds directly the reverse of those on which 
these gentlemen advocate it. Those who advocated the notice, did so be- 
cause they believed there would be no compromise and could be none.— 
We were opposed to the notice, because we did not agree with them in 
that opinion. We believed, on the contrary, that a compromise —_ be 
etfected, and a common ground assumed to which both nations would agree. 
We did not think the American title to the whole of Oregon to be so per- 
fectly clear as to be indisputable. We held that the title of neither nation 
to the whole country was perfect; and, therefore, we could not, and did 
not, believe that two powerful and enlightened uations, such as Great Bri- 
tain and the United States, would go to war on such a question, so long as 
war could by possibility be houourably and properly avoided. — 
This was the view of all who opposed the giving of notice at this time. 
We wished to give to both parties on this controversy a breathing time—a 
season fur calm aud mature reflection ; under the influence of which they 
might come to some just, and honourable, yet pacific conclusion; and be- 
cause we thought that the immediate giving of such a notice as was pro- 
posed, would bring Great Britain to one ot two alternatives—either to ac- 
quiesce in the state of things in which we had placed the question, s0 as to 
permit us to get possession of the territory by the gradual results of coloni- 
zation, or to change the onus, and cast the blame of making war from our 
shoulders upon hers, compelling her to take the attitude of the aggressor. 

There were other gentlemen in this body who acted from different views. 
These were in favour of a compromise. They, too, thought that our title 
was not perfect, bat yet were in favour of giving notice, because they be- 
lieved, notwithstanding the tone and language of the message, that the two 
ineasures were compatible—that we might give this notice to terminate the 
convention, and yet effect au amicable compromise of all our difficulties. — 
The grounds on which they come to this conclusion seem to be three. In 
the first place, they think that the language of the Executive shows that he 
still entertains the hope of compromise, They quote to us his express lan- 
guage, where he says thathe bopes that an amicable arrangement may be 
made of the question im dispute. I am fully aware that the President does 
use this language, and that the same thing was said twice by the Secretary 
of State, in the course of the correspondence ; but it seems impossible to 
me that, on the plainest and justest rules of construction, the message can 
be considered as expressing that meaning. I[tis a most solemn and weigh- 
ty state paper, addressed by the Executive of the nation to a co-ordinate 
branch of the Government, and in which he is bound to hold the plainest 
and most explicit language—to state with the utmost frankness his real sen- 
timents, and to give the reasons on which they are founded. This is his du- 
ty, and this he has performed. And he says, very clearly, that he recom- 
mends this notice in order that we may assert our title te the whole territo- 
ry, aud, if necessary, support that title by arms. J cannot look beyond the 
Message for the President's motives. To do so would, in my judgment, be 
to disparage the character of the President. 

Another ground taken by these gentlemen is, that the President wants 
toemploy this notice as a moral weapon, nota physical one. But no 
such idea is expressed in the message. The language of the President 
!s explicit to the contrary. Lt looks not to a moral, but a physical termi- 
nation of the difficulty. But, admitting that he wants to use it as a moral 
weapon, what does that mean? [t must mean that he wants to use it for 
the purpose of intimidation. Now, I submit to the common sense of 
every gentleman, whether, if this notice should be used in that light, 
With a great and powerful nation like Great Britain, its effect, instead of 
leading to a compromise, would not be precisely the reverse. It wowld 
be a direct appeal to her fears, to induce her to yield, under such a mo- 
live, what she would not yield otherwise. ¢ 

he third reason is, that the convention of 1818, and renewed in 1 
Was wrong trom the beginning ; that, as a measure of policy, it was a 
Sreat mistake ; that its effect was to fetter the assertion of our rights 
and that it would have 5 
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been better, so far as our rights in the territory 
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latitude of 49 deg. as a compromise boundary, it would have been wise in 
us to have done so ; but we attempted it in vain. The attempt failing, 
what other alternative was left us? Either this convention or war. The 
convention was a substitute for war ; and, while it prevented war, it at 
the same time preserved ovr rights in Oregon inviolate so long as the 
convention should continue. I think that those who entered into the 
treaty acted wisely. It has become but too common at this day for us to 
sit in judgment on the acts of our predecessors, and to pronounce them 
to have been unjust, unwise, or unpatriotic, while we pass over the cir- 
cumstances of their day and under which they acted. Look at the men 
concerned. Look at Monroe—at Rush—at Clay; it would be hard, in- 
deed, to prouounce men like these to have been unpatriotic or unwise. 
Or, if we look at the great names of those who have since acquiesced in 
the measure they adopted—at Jackson, and at others since—it would be 
hard to say that such men deliberately acquiesced in an arrangement 
hostile to the best interests of their country. I do not name the pro- 
minent individual concerned, (understood to refer to Mr. Adams,) be- 
cause his course since that time has cancelled any previous credit to 
which he might have entitled himself. 
_ Such was the state of things when this resolution of notice was first 
introduced into the Senate. Since then, as I have said, there has been a 
mighty change ; public opinion has developed itself, not only on this, but 
on the other side of the Atlantic ; and that voice of public opinion has ut- 
tered more audibly and clearly in favour of a compromise. Here, too, the 
same change has been manifested, insomuch that I hazard nothing when 
I say that a large, a very large, majority of this body is at this moment in 
favour of compromise—-an honourable compromise. And does not all 
the language and conduct of the British Government itself clearly demon- 
trate that it is in favourof aco mpromise ; and substantially on the basis 
which we have ourselves offered? Sure I am that no intelligent and re- 
flecting man can read the language of Sir Robert Peel inreply to Lord 
John Russell, and not see that he is prepared to acton a proposition 
substantially the same with that which was rejected by Mr. Pakenham. 
This declaration of the Premier of Great Britain was made with very 
great effect ; the object in making it was not to censure the able and very 
faithful representative of Great Britain in this country, but to give em- 
phasis to the assurance that he was ready to make a just and fair com- 
promise of the disputed question. I hope sincerely that our Government 
has not overlooked that declaration ; it was a direct step towards com- 
promise, and I trust it has been met in the same spirit. I trust that intel- 
ligence has, before this time, gone abroad to Great Britain to that effect, 
so as to remove the only difficulty which now lies in the way. 
_Under the views that { entertain, it is no longer a question whether our 
difficulties may be pacifically arranged or not; nor is it even a question as 
to manner ; it issimply a question of time. But there ought to be no de- 
lay, because the business of both nations and of the world requires that it 
should be settled. On great, and momentous, and delicate questions like 
these, there are the highest public reasons why there should be no delay.— 
Once settle the question of Oregon, and we may then settle the question of 
Mexico; but till then, Mexico will calculate the chances of a rupture be- 
tween us and Great Britain, and if she sees any chance of a war against us, 
she will go over to the Power which makes war upon us. Remove these 
chances, put an end to such a hope, and Mexico will speedily settle the 
auestion between her and the United States; and then I trust that we shall 
eal generously with her. She is weak—feeble in the extreme—and 1 
trust that we shall adopt no harsh measure with her. 
Thave now explained the change which has taken place in the bearing of 
this measure of notice on the questions of peace and war. The'change con- 
sists in this; that when the notice was recemmended there existed no hope 
of compromise, but now the highest and most confident hope is felt by al- 
most all. Now, therefore, there is no great interest connected with our de- 
ciding this question of notice, one way or another. Just in proportion as the 
ey ag of compromise was small, the importance of the notice was great ; 
ut as the prospect of compromise increases, the measure of notice becomes 
of less and less importance. We have now reached a poiut when we can 
decide the question without much feeling on either side 
Lnow proceed to inquire what is the bearing of this measure on the 
ogy of the Executive, and what on the position of the parties in this 
ody. 

The conduct of the Executive must now be greatly changed. He mast 
act very differently now from what he would have done when he recom- 
mended the notice under the persuasion that there could be no compromise, 
bat that we must assert our rights by arms. That ne can advise the same 
thing now which he advised then, is impossible. Then, he had not the re- 
motest expectation of acompromise. If now he has a different view, and 
thinks that Great Britain is ready to meet us with an offer such as we made, 
I here say that, if he shall now decline that offer, [do not envy him the con- 
sequences that shall follow. The change which has taken place is not a 
change iu the President; it isa change in the state of things. So far from 
its being any inconsistecy, it is, on the contrary, the highest consistency to 
agree to acompromise when matters have reached a point which was not 
contemplated when be sent us his message There is prevalent among usa 
great error in regard to this matter of consistency. Some persons think 
that consistency consists in a uniform adherence to one policy, let the cir- 
cumstances of the country change or not. Others think that consistency lies 
in always thinking the same way, after a man has seen the most cogent rea 
sons for changing his opinion. The cousistency of these persons is much 
like the course of a physician who, in the treatment of a malignant fever, 
should give emetics and calomel at the begiuuing, and then hold himself 
bound to continue to give emetics and calomel though every subsequent 
stage of the disease. Consistency like this would kill the patient ; and there 
Is no statesman worthy of the name who would be guilty of the political 
quackery of advocating always the same course of policy, though the cir- 
cumstances uf -his country had completely altered. 

But not only has the Executive position changed, but the position of the 
parties iu the Senate has changed in no less degree; and my friends here 
who go for ail of Oregon (friends I will call them, for | have no other than 
the most friendly feelings towards them.) must and do feel that there has 
been a change. So long as they thought that notice was wholly inconsistent 
with any compromi-e, they were its warm and enthusiastic advocates; but 
now, wheu they begin to discover that, notwithstanding the giving of the 
notice, a compromise may still be effected, they find themselves without the 
same reason for their former zeal; and I shall not be at all surprised if, be- 
fore this question is finally put, these very gentlemen shall vote against the 
notice aliogether. 

But | trast the friends to whom I allude, have undergone a still further 
change besides that of their position. I trust they now begin to see that 
there are some doubts in regard to our title to the whole of Oregon. That 
It 18 unquestionable they cannot now say ; for it has been questioned with 
great ability in their presence on this floor. I know, indeed, that their con- 
victions have been as honest as they have been strong. But, admitting that 
vur title seemed to them ever so clear, is not something due to the changes 
which have since taken place? Is nothing due to the fact that a majority 
even of their own political friends think that our title is not so clear but that 
a compromise may be honourably effected? Is nothing due to their 
opinion? And doee not the mere fact of such adivision of opinion among 
men perfectly honest on both sides, present the strongest reason why tbe 
dispute need not and ought not to be decided by force? I appeal to these 
Senators as patriots, as wise and prudent men, to say, when our contest is 
with so great a Power, whether they are willing to hazard all for a question 
on which the opinions of good and honest men all over their country are un- 
deniably divided. I appeal to them even as party men, to say whether they 
ion insist On pushing this question to such an extreme as to divide their 

arty. 

As to the other portion of the Seuate, (in which I consider myself as in- 
cluded, ) it is undeniable that a great change has taken piace. I feel it my- 
self. Nothing could once have induced me to consent to the notice recom- 
mended by the President; but now it is very possible I may give my vote 
for a modified notice in some form. 

_And this brings me now, at length, to the direct question. Shall we 
give to Great Britain the notice proposed, or shall we not? The question 
is not free from doubt. 

One reason in its favour is, that it will prevent the continued agitation of 
this Oregon question being kept up in the country and carried into the next 
Presidential election. The measure of notice, if properly qualified, will. I 
trast, keep all quiet until the year has expired, and that then there will be 
no room for any further difficulty. 

Another reason in its favour is, that in all probability Great Britain will 
not make a fiual move unti! Congress shall have acted on the subject ; so 
that we should, as soon as possible, do something in the matter. It it were 
not for the force of this consideration, 1 should be for postponing the notice 
for the present. 

And now to the question, in what form the notice shall be given ? 1 will 





Was concerned, if there had been no such convention at all. In that 
opinion | cannotconcur; | dissent from it wholly ; I hold precisely the 
Pposite opinion ; [ believe that, but for that convention, the preservation 
* our rights could have been effected only by an appeal to arms We 
Must have either gone to war in iBIs and 1827, or must heve ec: 
iwiesced in the hostile claims of Great Britain, (for that case they 






vote, under no circumstances, fur a naked, abselute notice. The circum 


not vote uuder the remotest impression that there will be no compromise. 
If any gentlemen once hoped so, and would have gone for the notice under 
that hope, that motive has now passed away. 

Nor can I vote for the resolution which has been sent us from the House 
of Representatives. I have two objections to it. It is equivocal iv its mean- 
ing. if it means to declare that the President may settle this difficulty by com- 

romise, it meaus nothing, for the President has that right; but if itis meant 
as a hint to him to negotiate for a compromise, theo I am for ws 
more plainly. 1am most decidedly against all equivocation in matters o 
state policy. Letus say plainly what we mean to say ; if we mean compro- 
mise, let us say compromise ; and not send the President a resolution on 
which he may put just any interpretation that suits him. 
If we give this notice at all, | think it should be given substantially as has 
been Os gers by the gentleman from Georgia. If I consent to the notice, 
it will be, as I have said, to keep this agitation from running into the next 
Presidential election, and finally to terminate the question; and if we give 
it at all, let us give it preciesly as we intend, expressing the opinion that 
the —y should be settled by compromise. So much I feel inclined to 
vote tour. 
But this whole measure is subordinate to a higher end, viz., the preser- 
vation of peace and the settlement of our difficulties without a resort to arms. 
My vote in regard to notice will rest ov the question whether the notice 
will advance that end ornot. And I shall, therefore, reserve myself until 
I shall be satisfied on that point. 

I have thus stated why [ am for a compromise, and bow far I am in fa- 
vour of giving notice. I vote on both subjects under circumstances in which 
I fiad myself placed, and for which [ am not in the least responsible. I am 
doing the best | can where I find myself, and not what I might have done 
under different circumstances. I repeat that for these circumstances | am 
not responsible. J early resisted that state of things which has now come to 
pass. in 1843 this question for the first time assumed a dangeroususpect. [ 
then saw, or thought | saw, what was coming, and I examined the question 
under all its aspects. 

After the maturest reflection I came to the conclusion which I then 
stated. 1 saw that there were two routes before us; one of them was to 
adhere to the convention. of 1827, to do nothing to terminate it, and to 
adhere strictly and rigidly to its provisions. I saw that although for a time 
that convention operated beneficially for Great Britain, yet the period was 
at hand when our turn would come to derive its benetits. Its operations 
threw into her hands the whole fur trade of that region, and we stood by 
while the whole of that rich harvest was reaped by her subjects; but I saw 
that we would soon derive the most important advantages from the provi- 
sions of the treaty. The resistless increase of our popuiation and the grad- 
ual progress of their enterprise was bringing them fast to the foot of the 
Raoky Mountains. Tie great South Pass had been discovered, and I saw 
that the settiement of Oregon by American citizens was rapidly approaeh- 
in 

Ti we should only adhere strictly to the convention, the progress of thiags 
would eventually decide who should have the possession of the territory.— 
Our power to populate the region, and thus tv obtain its actual possession, 
was far greater than that of Great Britain. Its distance from us was far less ; 
the access to it was through an open, grassy country, and, to men so active 
and hardy as our Western pioneers, the journey presented comparatively 
but small difficulty; whereas tou reach Oregon from Great Britain required 
a circumnavigation of twenty thousand miles—a space but a little short of 
the circumference of the globe. Of all the spots on the face of the earth, 
presenting to her the possibility of colonization, Oregon was the most re- 
mote. There were hundreds of colonies that lay nearer, and presented a 
better soil and climate. Even New Zealand was nearer to the shures of 
England. 

All, therefore, that we had to do was to stick to the convention, to 
observe all its provisions with the most scrupulous fidelity, and then let 
the question of title be quietly settled by the actual occupation and posses- 
sion of the couatry. To this course there was but one impediment: Great 
Britain might give the notice. But [ had nosuch fear: tor I had read the 
discussion of this question on her side, aud [ thought [ clearly saw that she 
placed no great value upon Oregon, as a permanent possessyon of the British 
crown, but ra her seemed to conclude that, from its geographical ition, 
the United States must ultimately get the whole of it. But, even if her cal- 
culation was otherwise, there were great impediments in the way of her 
giving notice to terminate the convention. She could do so if she pleased ; 
so could we: this was an express provision of the treaty, and could not, in 
itself, be considered as a hostile movement on either side. But there was 
another convention which Great Britain contends to be still in existence, 
but which we insist has expired, and that is the convention of Nootka.— 
This treaty of Nootka is in strict analogy with our convention of 1818 ; and 
if she should give as no notice, it could not be set aside unless its provisions 
were violated. We had observed the terms of our convention, and this 
foreclosed her from the possibility of such a movement. 

It seemed, then, to me clear as the light of heaven that it would not do 
for us to inake a muvement of this kind. We might, indeed, give our peo- 
ple some facililics in reaching the country ; and when they got there, we 
might extend our laws over them personally, but not territorially. I doubted 
then, and | still doubt, even the expediency of going as far as that; but, 
most clearly, we could not set up our laws there territorially ; because the 
moment we should do that, we must establish a custom-house, and levy and 
collect duties; and if there is anything that can alienate the affections of 
those people from us, it will be the collection of high duties. Our people 
bave gone there as their fathers came to New England at the beginning; 
and one important end they seek, is the enjoyment of free trade. The 
will contend as earnestly for the free enjoyment of the trade of the Pacific 
as their ancestors did for that of the Atlentic before the Revolution. If we 
levy nigh duties on their infant trade, they will soon find a neighbouring 

«wer who will extend to them greater advantages in this respect, and whose 
influence might rend the territory from you. My disposition has been to let 
them go there and govern themselves. This is a business for which they 
seem to have a native instinct, that marks their origin. Let them go there 
aud settle the country, and then gradually, and with great judgment and 
caution, extend our laws over them, as it may become necessary ; for here 
is the most delicate and critical point in the whole affair. 

The other course that lay open to us was that pointed out in the bill of 
1843, which provided for the practical assertion of our rights in the territory, 
and the exercise of our sovereignty there to a certain extent, by the passage 
of certain general laws. 1 thought this course not tu be a fit and proper 
one. Isaw very plainly what would be tne consequence ; and, indeed, it 
requires but little reflection to perceive this. To extend our settlements in 
Oregon, in conformity with the provisions of that bill, would be inconsistent 
with the terms of the convention, and would speedily bring us either to ne- 
gotiation or to war. 1 anticipated that the result would be negotiation. 
And what then? Negotiation must end either in compromise or war. I 
never could believe in any other result. I also saw that, if we compromised, 
it must be on the parallel of 49°. The past history of the whole matter 
decided that; and, besides, as 49° was the boundary on this side the moun- 
tains, most people would think it reasonuble and natural it should be the 
boundary on the other side. 

Bat | would go neither for notice nor for compromise, so long as we 
could persevere in what [ conceived to be the true American policy. Hence 
I did resist the bill of 1843, in common with many able men in both Houses 
It passed here by an equivocal majority of one vote, (the Senator voting 
under instructions in the affirmative,) but it was lost in the other House. 
Since then the proposition for notice has been repeated, with a view to taking 
possession of the whole country. And so now we are where we are—a 
ogy which all ought to have foreseen—where we must compromise or 

ght. 

I say, then, if there is any responsibility attached to the circumstances in 
which | find myself, I stand acquitted from any participation in it. The re- 
sponsibility lies among my friends on the right. I doubt not they acted 
patriotically, bat impatiently—in obedience to the impatience of their peo- 
ple. They have sutfered themselves to be pushed into their present position 
without due reflection. j 

Now, being brought to the alternative by circumstances over which [ 
have no controul, | go for compromise and against war. But in this course 
| am actuated by no unmanly fear of consequences. I know that, under the 
exis.ing state of the world, wars are sometimes necessary: the utmost re- 
gard for justice and equality cannot always prevent them. And when war 
must be met, | shall be among the last to flinch: I may appeal to my past 
history in support of this assertion. But 1 am averse from going to war on 
this question, for the reasons I have given. But not for these only; I have 
still higher reasons. Although wars may at times be necessary, yet peace 
is a positive good and war is a posilive evil; and I cling to peace as long as 
it can be preserved consistently with national safety and honour; and | am 
against war so long as it can be avoided without a sacrifice of either. [am 
opposed to war in this case, because neither of these exigencies exist: it 
muy be, as | conceive, avoided without sacrificing either the national hon- 





j stances of the case have greatly changed. We are not in the same state of 
things which existed when the Executive message first came in; and | can- 





our or the national safety. Bat if these dangers did exist, to a certain ex- 
tent, war is highly inexpedient; because our right in Oregon can be sustained 
with more than an equal chance of success without war than withit. This 


is a great and weighty reason against war. He who goes so stoutly to w 
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for “ull of Oregon or none,’ may possibly come cut with ‘ none.’ concede 
t my countrymen the possession of all the bravery, patriotism, aud intelli- 
geuce which’can be claimed for them, but we shall go into this contest with 
great disadvantages on our side. As long as Great Britain has a large force 
iu tue Kast, and 1s mistress of the sea, she can carry on the war at much less 
c . > 
“ _— is another reason why I am op osed to it: the war would soon 
cease to be for Oregon; the stru le would be for empire, and it would be 
between the greatest Power of Europe on the one side, and the greatest 
aud wost growing and spirited people of the West on the other. It would 
be pcessed on upon both sides witb all the force, vigour, energy and perseve- 
raice of two great and brave nations ; each would strike the other in the 
mos. suluerable parts, and the blows would be tremendous. Amidst the 
upruar of such a contest, Oregon would soon be forgotten—utterly forgot- 
ten: tv be recovered, if at all, on the contingencies of success or the re- 
"es next reason is, that, though it is alleged that we must fight in order 
ty prutect our citizens in Oregon, instead of their protection war would en- 
sure their utter destruction. It is the most certain way to sacrifice them. 
Tuis | uever will consenttodo. They are American citizens—our brethren 
auu kindred. We have encouraged them to go there; and I never will give 
a vote the result of which must be their utter and speedy destruction. But 
if we make a compromise on latitude 49°, they will all be sate ; for, if | am 
rightly intermed, there is not a man of them to be found north of that line. 
This will carry all the points we have in view, instead of sacrificing them 
1. / 

Iam against war, too, for reasons common to the whole union. I be- | 
lieve that the most successful and triumphant war we could possibly 
wage—even if in ten years we should get all the most extravagant advo- 
cate of war has dared to hope for—if we couldtake the Canadas, and New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, and every other British possession, and drive 
her flag from the whole continent, and prosecute our advantages till we 
had accomplished the downfall of the British throne, and she should yield 
up spear and shield and trident at our feet, it would be to us the most dis- 
astrous event that could happen. I do not now allude to the ravages and 
desolations of warfare ; to the oceans of blood that must flow, and the va- 
rious miseries that ever accompany the contest of arms ; because I have 
never observed that the statement of these things had any great effect 
upon a brave people. No doubt the evil would be very great, because 
there are no two nations in the world who can do each other so much 
harm in war, or so much good in peace, as Great Britain and the United 
States. The devastation would be tremendous on both sides. But all this 
goes for nothing; for this may all be repaired. The indomitable industry, 
and enterprise, and perseverance of our widely spread and still spreading 
and multiplying population, will soon find ways and means of repairing 
whatever merely physica disasters war can inflict. But war has far hea- 
vier inflictions for a free people ; it works a social and political change in 
the people themselves, and in the character of their institutions, A war 
such as this will be of vast extent; every nerve and muscle on either side 
will be strained to the utmost; every commandable dollar will be put in 
requisition ; not a portion of our entire frontier but will become the scene 
of contest. It will be a Mexican war on the one side, and an Indian war 
upon the other. Its flames will be all arouad us; it will be a war on the 
Pacific and a war on the Atlantic; it will rage ou every side, and fill the 
land. Suppose Oregon shall be abandoned, we must raise seven armies 
and two navies ; we must raise and equip an army against the Mexicans; 
and let no man sneer at the mention of such a Power. Under the guidance 
and training of British officers, the Mexican population can be rendered 
a formidable enemy. See what Britain has made of the feeble Sepoys of 
India. The Mexicans are a braver and a hardier people, and they will 
form the cheapest of all armies. With good training and good pay, they 
may be rendered a very formidable force. Then we must have another 
army to guard our Southern frontier, and another to protect our Northern 
frontier, and another to operate on our Northeastern Boundary, and still 
another to cover our Indian frontier. At the least estimate, we shall re- 
quire a force of not less than two hundred thousand men in the field. In 
addition to that, the venerable and intelligent Albert Gallatin has calcu- 
lated the annual cost of such a war at sixty-five millions of dollars; but that 
amount is too small, A hundred millions is not an over-estimate ; and of 
this sum fifty millions must be raised annually, by loans or paper: so that, 
allowing the war to continue for ten years, we shall have an amount of 
five hundred millions of public debt. Add to this the losses which must 
accrue on loans ; it will be very difficult to get these loans negotiated in 
Europe; for, owing to the unfortunate manner in which this affair has 
been conducted, the feeling in Europe will be generally against us. We 
cannot obtain the requisite sums under an interest of thirty and forty per 
cent. Add all these expenses, and our total debt will not be less than 
seven hundred and fifty millions. . 

But this is not all. We shall be plunged into the paper system as 
deeply as we were in the days of the revolution; and what will then be 
our situation at the close of the war? We shall be left with a mortgage of 
seven hundred and fifty millions of dollars on the labour of the American 
people ; for it all falls on the labour of the country at last, while much of 
the money goes into the pockets of those who struck not a blow in the 
contest. We should then have the task of restoring a circulating medium 
of a sounder character, and that from the deepest degradation of the cur- 
rency. This is a hard job, as all of us know who have gone through with 
it. Besides, the influence of the war will naturally be to obliterate the 
line of distinction between the State and Genéral Governments. Weshall 
hear no more about State rights, but the Government will become in ef- 
fect a consolidated republic. By our very success it will give a military 
impulse to the national mind which can never be overcome. The ambi- 
tion of the nation will seek conquest after conquest, and will soon become 
possessed by a spirit totally inconsistent with the forms and genius of our 
Government; and this will lead, by a straight and easy road, to that gulf 
of all republics—a military despotism. Then we shall have to provide 
for three or four successful generals, who will soon be competing for the 
Presidency. Before the generation which waged the war shall have passed 
away they will witness a contest between hostile generals. _ He who con- 
quered Mexico, and he who conquered Canada, will each insist upon his 
right to the seat of power, and they will end their struggle by the sword. 
Freedom thus lost, institutions thus undermined and overturned, never 
can be recovered. The national ruin will be irretrievable. 

| appeal, then, to the gentlemen near me—to my friends, whose sepa- 
ration from me on this question 1 deeply regret—and I say to them, is it 
for you, who are Democrats par excellence—for you, who are the enemies 
of paper money, and the sworn destroyers of all banks and all artificial 
classes in society—is it for you to vote for a measure of such very equiv- 
-ocal success ? ' 

But I have still higher reasons. Lam opposed to war as a friend to hu- 
man improvement, to -human civilization, to human progress and ad- 
vancement.—Never in the history of the world has there occurred a pe- 
riod so remarkable as the peace which followed the battle of Waterloo for 
the great advances made in the condition of human society, and that in 
various forms. The chemical andmechanical powershave been investigated 
and applied to advance the comforts of human life ina degree far beyond 
what was ever known or hoped before. Civilization has been spreading 
its influence far and wide, and the general progress of human society has 
outstripped all that had been previously witnessed. The invention of 
man has seized upon and subjugated two great agencies of the natural 
world, which were never before made the servants of man ; I refer to 
steam and to electricity, under which, of course, | include magnetism in 
all its phenomena. Steam has been controlled and availed of for all the 
purposes of human intercourse, and by its resistless energies has brought 
nations together whom nature seemed to separate by insurmountable bar- 
riers. It has shortened the passage across the Atlantic more than one half, 
while the rapidity of travelling on land has been three times greater than 
ever was known before. Within the same time man has examined the 
very lightning of heaven, and brought it down and made it administer to 
the transmission of human thought, insomuch that it may with truth be 
said that our ideas are not only transmitted with the rapidity of lightning, 
but by lightning itself. Magic wires are stretching themselves in all di- 
rections over the globe, and when their mystic meshes shall at length 
have been perfected, dur globe itself will be endow ed with a sensitive- 
ness which will render it impossible to touch it on any one point, and the 
touch not be felt from one end of the world to the other. All this pro- 
gress, all this growth of human happiness, all this spread of human light 
and knowledge will be arrested by war. Andshall we incur a result like 
that for Oregon? And this work is as yet but commenced; it is but the 
breaking of the dawn of the world’s great jubilee. It promises a day of 
more refinement, more intellectual brightness, more moral elevation, and 
consequently of more human felicity, than the world has ever seen from 

ts creauion. “ s 

Now the United States and England are two nations to be pre-eminently 
instrumental in bringing about this happy change, because I consider them 
as being the most advanced in the scale of human improvement, and most in 
circumstances to further this amelioration ; because they have the control of 
the greatest and most extensive commerce at present in existence. We have 
been thus distinguished by Providence for a great and noble purpose, and | 
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in, I am epposed to war, because I hold that it is now to be determin- 
od Seether ous a nations as these will exist for the future as friends or 
enemies. A declaration of war by one of them against the other mast be 
pregnant with miseries, not only to themselves, but to the world around 
m 

en reason is, that mighty means are now put into the hands of both 
to cement and secure a perpetual peace, by breaking down the barriers of 
commerce and uniting them in an intercourse mutually beneficial. _ If this 
shall be accomplished, other nations will, one after another, follow the fair 
example, and a state of general prosperity, heretofore unknown, will gradu- 
ally unite and bless the nations of the world. ; Len 
And far more than that. An intercourse like this points to that inspiring 
day which philosophers have boped for, which poets have seen in the bright 
vision of fancy, and which prophecy has seen in holy visioa—when men 
shall learn war no more. Who can contemplate astate of the world like 
this, and not feel their heart exult at the prospect? And who can doubt 
that, in the hand of an omnipotent Providence, a free and anrestricted com- 
merce shall prove one of the greatest agents in bringing it about. 
Finally, I am against war because peace—peace is pre-eminently our pol- 
icy. There are nations in the world who may resort to war for the settle- 
ment of their differences, and sti!l grow great; but that nation is not curs. 
Providence has cast our happy inheritance where its frontiers extend for 
twenty-three degrees of latitude along the Atlantic coast. It has given usa 
land which, in natural advantages, is perhaps unequalled by any other. 
Abundant in all resources; excellent in climate; fertile and exuberant in 
sui; capable of susiaimiag, la tue pleuutul enjoyuicut of all the vecessaries 
of life, a population of two hundred millions of souls. Our great mission as 
a people is to occupy this vast domain—there to fulfil the primeval command 
tw increase and multiply, and replenish the land with an industrious and vir- 
tuous population: to level the forests, and let in upon their solitudes the 
light of da ; to clear the swamps and morasses, and redeem them to the 

lough and the sickle: to spread over hill and dale the echoes of human la- 
Sher and haman happiness and contentment; to fill the land with cities, and 
towns, and villages: to unite its opposite extremities by turnpikes and rail- 
roads : to scoop out canals for the transmission of its products, and open riv- 
ers for its external trade. War can only impede the fulfilment of this high 
mission of Heaven, it absorbs the wealth, and diverts the energy which 
might be so much better devoted to the improvement of our country. All 
we want is peace—established peace; and then time, under the guidance 
of a wise and cautious policy, will soon effect for us.allthe rest. I say time 
will de it, under the influence of a wise and masterly inactivity—a phrase 
than which no other has been less understood or more grossly misrepre- 
sented. By some, who should have known better, it has been construed to 
mean inaction. But mere inertness, and what is meant by a wise inactivi- 
ty, are things wide apartas the poles. The one is the offspring of ignorance 
and indolence ; the other is the result of the profoundest wisdom—a wis- 
dom which looks into the nature of things; which sees how conspiring caus- 
es will of themselves work out our good. Our wisdom is to let them work ; 
and all our task is to remove impediments. In the present case, one of the 
greatest of these impediments is found in our impatience. 
He who cannot understand the difference between an inactivity like this, 
and mere stupid inaction, and the doing of nothing, is as yet but in the horn- 
book of political science. Yes, time—ever-labouring time—will effect eve- 
ry thing for us.‘ Our population is now increating at the annual average of 
six hundred thousand. Let the next twenty-five years elapse, and our in 
crease will have reached a million a year, andat the end of that period we 
shall count a population of forty millions. Before that day it will have spread 
from ocean to ocean. The coasts of the Pacific will then be a3 densely pop- 
ulated and as thickly settled with villages and towns as the coast of the At- 
lantic is now. In another generation we shall have reached eighty millions 
of people, and, if we can preserve peace, who shall set bounds to our pros- 
perity or our success? With one foot planted on the Atlantic and the other 
on the Pacifie, we shall occupy a position between the two old continents 
of the world—a position eminently calculated to secure to us the commerce 
and the influence of both. If we abide by the counsels of common sense— 
if we succeed in preserving our constitutional liberty, we shall then exhi- 
bit a spectacle such as the world never saw. J know that this one great 
mission is encompassed with difficulties ; but suchis the inherent energy 
of our political system, and such its expansive capability, that it may be 
made to govern the widest space. If by war we become great, we cannot 
be free; if we will be both great and free, our policy is peace. 
Before | resume my seat, allow me to say a few words which relate per- 
sonally to myself, and then I will relieve the Senate. 
I have been charged witia having more inclination for the aonexation of 
Texas than for the retention of Oregon; and it has been said that my par- 
tialities cre strong for the South, but very weak in comparison for the North. 
But why is Texas spoken of as particularly connected with the Seuthern 
States 7 I always thought that Texas formed a part, and a very important 
part, of the valley of the Mississippi, and that the hearts of all who loved 
the West were particularly set upon its acquisition as a means of perfecting 
and consummating the union of our great Western World. I never knew 
that Texas was confined to a southern latitude. I thought its higher portions 
extended up to the latitude of 40° north, not far from the great pass of the 
Rocky Mountains; and I have been in the habit ot supposing that the South- 
ern States proper had not so great an interest in it as had the great West.— 
But it seems | was wrong, and that the annexation of Texas was a purely 
Southern question Admitting it to be so, | put my defence 7 the ground 
that I have treated both questions—that of Texas and that of Oregon—in a 
manner best calculated to keep both, and that the course I pursued was the 
only effectual means to unite Texas and to retain Oregon. If my course 
was different towards the two, it was becanse the circumstances of the two 
were entirely different. In the case of Texas time was against us; in the 
case of Oregon time was for us: and hence the difference in my policy — 
Texas has been secured. We were at a point where she must come under 
our influence, or under that of England. I was anxious to prevent the lat- 
ter, and secure the former; and I knew that time would be against us. I 
had to contend against time, which waits for no man. That was no case for 
masterly inactivity. I therefore wrestled bravely with the question, and 
success has proved that the policy was sound. But, in the case of Oregon, 
time was in our favour. My policy in both cases was the same—to avoid 
war, and to preserve peace. I had no fears of a war with England. I knew 
that Texas was an independent State, and had so been acknowledged by 
England herself ; so that, if the people of Texas consented to the annexa- 
tion, the opposition of England had nothing to stand on; and that we had 
nothing to fear from Mexico, unless she was aided by England; and that 
England would not aid her unless with a view to the Oregon question. And 
I thought that, if the Texas question was not settled, there would be bitter 
feeling between us and England. We are both the descendants of the same 
stock—both jealous and brave—both fond (too fond) of war; England would 
have interfered, and then it would cost us a war to recover that which, by 
a wise and a bold policy, we might have effectually secured. 





GREAT BATTLE IN INDIA 


3,300 BRITISH AND NATIVE TROOPS KILLED AND WOUNDED— 
AND REPORTED LOSS OF 30,000 SIKHS—AT MOODKEE AND 
FEROZESHAH. 

Our advices from Bombay, since the sailing of the Steamship Cambria, 
come down to January 17, and furnish accounts of one of the greatest battles 
ever fought by the British in our Indian Empire, in which we bave sustain- 
ed the known loss of 3,300 of our brave soldiers, including the gallant Sale, 
Sir J. M’Caskill, and Major Broadfoot. When these accounts left the scene 
of action for Bombay, for transmission to England, there were several regi- 
ments from which returns had not been received, so that a further loss may 
be calculated upon. 

Au extraordinary Gazette gives the official account of all the military op- 
erations in this great struggle. The result, weare proud to say, is as glori- 
ous and decisive a victory as ever crowned the British arms, and equalled 
only by the field of Waterloo. Previous to laying before our readers copies 
of the more important despatches, we prefix the following brief outline :— 
On the 12th, 13th, and 14th of December, the Sikh army crossed the Sutlej, 
with, at the lowest estimate, 80,000 men (of whom 20,000 or 30,000 were 
ont) and about 150 pieces of cannon of the largest calibre moveable in 
the field, and exquisitely finished—an artillery immeasurably more powerful 
than was ever brought into the field by Wellington or Napoleon. It is only 
in morals that the Sikhs are to be ranked as barbarians. They are a race as 
vigorons in hody, as acute in intellect, and as skilfal in all the arts they cyl. 
tivate, of which war is the chief, as the generality of Europeans. The place 
at which this formidable host passed the river may be about 40 or 50 miles 
from Lahore, the capital of the Panjdub, and within a much less distance of 
Ferozepore, the most advanced of the British posts. Ferozepore is about 15 
or 20 miles from the point at which the Sikhs crossed the river, if it is so 
much. ‘The invaders having established themselves and organised their 
force on the British side of the Sutlej, made some slight demonstration of 
attacking Ferozepore in the interval between the 15th and 18th; but, upon 
the last-named day, broke up, and taking the direct rvad to Delhi, proceeded 

in a southerly direction, as if they would mask Ferozepore, leaving it on 

their right. In this direction a division of 30,000 of the invaders bad pro- 
ceeded about 25 miles to a place called Moodkee, when, on the evening of 
the 18th, they were met by a part of the British army commanded by Sir 








trust we shall fulfil our high destiny. 


Hugh Gongh and the Governor General, Sir Henry Hardinge, who, as sec- 
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ond in command, took the field in person. A fierce conflict ensued, in which 
the Sikhs lost the artillery attached to their division, in number 17 guns. }t 
was inthis stage of the battle that Sir Robert Sale and General M’Caskill 
fell. The contest proceeded languidly through the 19th and 20th, the ar- 
mies on both sides being occupied with the burial of their dead, and the re- 
organization of their respective armies. During these two days the British 
commander received some reinforcements; but the invaders having fallen 
back upon their main body, probably 30,000 or 40,000, presented a prodi- 
giously augmented force, when the shock of battle was renewed on the 21st, 
at a place called Ferozeshah, about twelve miles in retreat from Moodkee. 
At Ferozeshah the invaders had repared a strongly entrenched camp, 
which they stood prepared to defend with 100 pieces of their huge artillery 
and 60,000 men Imagination can scarcely depict the fury and the obstina- 
cy of the two days’ fight that must have preceded the capture of the invad- 
ers’ camp, with all its materiel and artillery, and the utter dispersion of the 
invading army on the 22nd December. The most fortunate escaped to islands 
in the Sutlej, or perhaps to the Punjab bank, but the greater part were scat- 
tered in broken parties through the British territories. Their loss is various- 
ly estimated at from 25,000 to 35,000 in killed and wounded. Our loss in 
killed and wounded, it is to be feared, falls little short of 3,300, including 50 
European officers. 

From General Sir Hugh Gough, G. C. B., the Commander in chief of the 

Army in India to the Governor-General of India. ? 

Camp, Moodkee, Dec. 19, 1845. 

Right Hon. Sir,—[t would be a superiluous form in me to address to you 
a narrative of the campaign which has opened against the Sikhs, and the 
successful action of yesterday, since you have in person shared the fa- 
tigues and dangers of our army, and witnessed its efforts and privations, 
but that my position at its head renders this my duty; and it is necessary, 
from that position, | should place these events on record, for the infor- 
mation of all Europe as well as of all India. 

You, sir, know, but others have to be told, that the sudden and unpro- 
voked aggression of the Sikhs, by crossing the Sutlej with the great pro- 
portion of their army, with the avowed intention of attacking Ferozepore 
in time of profound peace, rendered indispensable, on our part, a series 
of difficuit combinations for the protection of our frontier station, so un- 
justifiably and so unexpectedly menaced. 

From the advanced and salient situation of Ferozepore, and its vicinity 
to the Sikh capital, its defence against a sudden attack became a difficult 
operation. It was always possible for the Sikh Government to throw a 
formidable force upon it before one sufficiently numerous could on our 
side be collected to support it; but when, upon the 11th instant, it be- 
came known at Umballa, where I had established my head-quarters, that 
this invasion had actually taken place, the efforts to repel it followed in 
rapid succession ; notwithstanding | had the fullest confidence in Major- 
General Sir John Littler, commanding at Ferozepore, and in the devoted- 
ness and gallantry of the troops occupying it. 

The troops from the different stations in the Sirhind division were di- 
rected to move by forced marches upon Busseean, where, by a most judi- 
cious arrangement, you had directed supplies to be collected within a 
wonderfully short space of time. 

The main portion of the force at Loodianah was withdrawn, and a gar- 
rison thrown into the little fortress there. From this ceatral position, 
already alluded to, both Loodianah and Ferozepore could be supported, 
and the safety of both places might be considered to be brought, in some 
measure, within the scope of the contingencies of a general action to be 
fought for their relief. All this is soon related ; but most harassing have 
been the marches of the troops in completing this concentration. When 
their march had been further prolonged to this place, they had moved 
over a distance of upwards of 150 miles in six days, along roads of heavy 
sand; their perpetual labour allowing them scarcely time to cook their 
food, even when they received it, and hardly an hour for repose, before 
they were called upon for renewed exertions. 

hen our leading corps reached Wudnee, a small jaghire of the late 
Maharajah Shere Singh, its garrison shut the gates of the fort against 
them; and, as our battering guns were far in the rear, it was determined 
to reserve it for future chastisement, and we remained content with com- 
pelling the village to furnish supplies (it could however provide little, 
except for our overworked cattle), under pain of enduring a cannonade 
and assault ; this it did, without the necessity of firing a shot 

When we reached Wudnee, it was evident that the force before us felt the 
influence of our movements, as we heard that a very large portion of that 
force had been detached to oppose our further advance ; their feeling par- 
ties retired on the morning of the 18th before our cavalry piquets, near 
the village and fort of Moodkee. 

Soon after mid-day, the division under Major General Sir Harry Smith, 
a brigade of that under Major General Sir J. M‘Caskill, and enother of 
that under Major General Gilbert, with five troops of horse artillery, and 
two light field batteries under Lieutenant Colonel Brooke, of the horse 
actillery (br-gadier in command of the artillery force), and the cavalry di- 
vision, consisting of her Majesty’s 3rd Light Dragoons, the body guard, 
4th and 5th Light Cavalry, and 9th Irregular Cavalry, took up their en- 
camping ground in front of Moodkee. 

The troops were in a state of great exhaustion, principally from want 
of water, which was not procurable on the road, when, about three p. m. 
information was received that the Sikh army was advancing; and the 
troops had scarcely time to get under arms, and move to their positions, 
when the fact was ascertained. 

I immediately pushed forward the horse artillery and cavalry, directing 
the infantry, es 8 by the field batteries, to move forward in su port. 
We had not proceeded beyond two miles when we found the enemy in po- 
sition. They were said to consist of from 15,000 to 20,000 infantry, about 
the same force of cavalry, and 40 guns. They evidently had either just 
taken up their position, or were advancing in order of battle against us. 

To resist their attack, and to cover the formation of the infantry, I advanc- 
ed the cavalry rapidly to the front, in columns of squadrons, and occupied 
the plain. They were speedily followed by the five troops of horse artil ery, 
under Brigadier Brooke, who took up a forward position, having the cavalry 
then on his flanks. 

The country is a dead flat, covered at short intervals with a low, but, in 
some places, thick jhow jungle, and dotted with sandy hillocks. The ene- 
my screened their infantry and artillery behind this jungle, and such undu- 
lations as the ground afforded ;—and whilst our twelve battalions formed 
from échelon of brigade into line, opened a very severe cannonade upon our 
advancing troops, which was vigorously replied to by the battery of horse 
artillery under Brigadier Brooke, which was soon joined by the two light 
field batteries. The rapid and well directed fire ol our artillery appeared 
soon to paralyze that of the enemy : and, as it was necessary to complete oar 
infantry dispositions without advancing the artillery too near to the jungle, 
I directed the cavalry under Brigadiers White and Gough to make a flank 
movement on the enemy’s left, with a view of threatening and turning that 
flank, if possible. With praiseworthy gallantry, the 3d Light Dragoons, 
with the 2d brigade of cavalry, consisting of the body guard and 5th Light 
Cavalry, with a portion of the 4th Lancers, turned the left of the Sikh army, 
and sweeping along the whole rear of its infantry and guns, silenced for a 
time the latter, and put their numerous cavalry to flight. Whilst this move- 
ment was taking place on the enemy’s left, I directed the remainder of the 
4th Lancers, the 9th irregular cavalry, under Brigadier Mactier, with a light 
field battery, to threaten their right. This manceuvre was also successful. 
Had not the infantry and guns of the enemy been screened by the jungle, 
o— brilliant charges of the cavalry would have been productive of greater 
effect. 

When the infantry advanced to the attack, Brigadier Brooke rapidly push- 
ed on his horse artillery close to the jungle, and the cannonade was resum, 
ed on both sides. The infantry, under ajor-Generals Sir Harry Smith, 
Gilbert, and Sir John M’Caskill, attacked in echelon of lines the enemy’s 
infantry, almost invisiole amongst woods and the approaching darkness of 
night. The opposition of the enemy was such as might have been expect- 
ed from troops who had everything at stake, and who had long vaunted as 
being irresistible. Their ample and extended line, frong their su periority of 
numbers, far outflanked ours; but this was counteracted by the flank move- 
ments of our cavalry. The attack of the infantry now commenced ; and the 
roll of fire from this powerful arm soon convinced the Sikh army that they 
had met witha foe they little expected; and their whole force was driven 
trom position after position with great slaughter, and the loss of 17 pieces 
of artillery, some of them of bh avy calibre; our infantry using that uever- 
failing weapon, the bayonet, whenever the enemy stood.—Night only saved 
them from worse disaster, for this stout conflict was maintained during an 
hour and a half of dim starlight, amidst a cloud of dust from the sandy plain, 
which yet more obscured every object. 

I regret to say, this gallant and successful attack was attended with con- 
siderable loss; the force bivouacked upon the fields for some hours, and on- 
ly returned to its encampment after ascertaining that it had no enemy be- 
fore it, and that night prevented the possibility of a regular advance in pur- 
sult. 

[ beg tu congratulate you, right honourable sir, on this first defeat of our 
invaders by the army [I have the honour to command. The perseverance 
by which success was attained you personally witnessed ; and the troops I 
am sure felt proud of the self-devotion with which the Governor-General 
exposed himself to every danger amongst them. I before said that our loss 
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